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Altman Service 


is a pleasing discovery to new customers and just one 
of many advantages to regular patrons—the commodi- 
ous store arrangement, a highly trained personnel, the 
special service bureau, make shopping here a matter 


of infinite convenience. 


Here, too, the important Younger Set will find its 
clothing needs met in a smartly satisfactory way at 
prices that will be memorable for their fairness. 

















Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirty-fifth Street 
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Economical 


Syracuse China, with all its beauty, far out- 
wears ordinary china. The edges are singu- 
larly immune to chipping. And breakage is 
minimized by extraordinary strength—the 
more remarkable because Syracuse China is 
always graceful, never bulky. 

Write for the name of our nearest dealer 
who will show you the many Syracuse pat- 
terns designed for club dining-rooms. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington Street 342 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 

















Supply Your Needs 


Through Woman Citizen 
Advertisers 





Do you need new clothes for yourself or any 
members of your family? 

Do you need household equipment of any 
kind? 

Do you need new china for your clubhouse 
or your own table? 

Do you need a new bed? 

Do you need new shoes? 

Have you money to invest? 


O matter where you live you will profit 

in buying from the firms which adver- 

tise regularly in these pages. They are the 
highest grade in the country. By making 
their advertising pay, you will help put your 
Citizen on a firmer foundation. Send for a 
catalogue or the name of the nearest dealer. 


Mention the Woman Citizen 
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ONE OF THE NEW 
WINTER FASH- 
IONS FROM THE 
AUGUST FUR SALE 


9395.0 


Until dugust 51st only 


Model 205—A distinguish- 
ed coat made of Japanes@ 
Weasel, a beautiful fur 
closely resembling natural 
mink in texture and colour. 
The luxurious crush col- 
lar and deep border are 
of brown dyed fox fur. 


Tue Fur Suop—Fifth Floor 


Phone: WISconsin g600 
Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37thand 38th Sts., NewYork 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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Founded June 2, 1917, continuing The 
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Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, and published 
weekly from 1870 to 1917. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, here we are on our first 
transcontinental train, bound 
for the tall mountains and the land 
of our Small Second Cousin. # # # 
There is a hope that our mind will 
be expanded. * # # Anyhow, we 
have been realizing how much space 
there is in this wide Canadian coun- 
try. * # # All day we have been 
riding through forests, interrupted 
only by lonely little clumps of shacks 
and log cabins. # Yes, ma’am, - 
regular log cabins, built to live in 
and not to exhibit. # * # We saw 
the East End of London once, and it 
occurs to us that King George's 
subjects might be better distributed. 
* * * It looks easy enough from 
the car window. * * For that 
matter, a few extras might be im- 
ported from the population of New 
York, provided it is understood that 
jazz and the movies will positively 
not be provided for a quarter cen- 
tury or so yet. * * * At last we 
have seen the romantic sign of the 
Hudson Bay Company, on a store 
—and it’s real life, not fiction. # # # 
Never did we dream that a train we 
rode on would go through the real 
hunting and trapping country. * # # 
e may meet a live factor, yet. 
* % % We aren't sure yet whether 
the scenery or the human drama is 
better. # # # There is the man who 
looks like a preacher and is an Army 
captain. * * # The man who sol- 
emnly waves at the trackmen as if he 
considered it a duty in this lonely 
land. # # # Next day: the forests 
have disappeared and in their place 
are wheat fields, and plains and cat- 
tle and horizon punctuated with 
high grain elevators (co-operative, 
some of them, we are pleased to 
note) and room. * # # And now 
here come the MOUNTAINS—huge 
gray masses with snow pockets, 
snow-topped peaks sharp as the pic- 
tures in the geography, saw-toothed 
ranges that give us a glorious crick 
in the neck tracing their heights. 
% % % And for climax a combination 
of lake, glacier and towering peaks 
that left us gasping. * * # But forest 
fires too. # # # Hereafter we are 
in favor of Save the Forests weeks 
at least five times a year. 
Forest fires dimmed our first mo- 
ments and cost us a whole day of 
magnificent scenery, glimpsed only 
through smoke—with at last flames 
shooting out through the gloom in 
a deep valley. # * # And the con- 
ductor said the danger was “‘slight.” 
%* # # Our next point of interest, as 
the Sight-seeing Man says, is an 
astonishing city of marvelous gar- 
dens . . . daisies five times as large 
as any honest daisy we ever saw, fat 
roses, the neat shine of holly, the 
flaunting red of mountain ash, and 
masses of French pink something 
and French blue something else. 
* * * With all Canada to spread 
out in, one thinks long thoughts 
about why people push through to 
Victoria, until one is told that 
this climate is permanent. * * # 
But this is no advertising prospectus, 
though we shouldn't mind writing 
one. * *# # As we write, we are 
nearing our journey’s end and a 
United States port. * * # If the pet 
mountain of this region proves more 
temperamental than the Canadian, 
we shall write to President Coolidge. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT 


VERY security which is being considered with a view to investment should be carefully scrutinized. 

There are four important tests which sound investments should be able to meet, and while author- 
ities may differ as to emphasis, every security, in order to form the basis of a conservative investment, 
should satisfactorily account for itself on the following points: 

FIRST—SECURITY: Is the investment safe? Has it been carefully investigated as to assets 
and liabilities, earnings and expenses, the demands for its services, the possibilities for progressive devel- 
opment? Has it stood the test of time? Will my money be secure in this investment? 

SECOND—INCOME: To how much income am I entitled for the use of my money? Will 
the investment pay me a reasonable return? Is the rate of interest lower than I should accept? Is it 
too high to be free from risk? What is a reasonable return on my investment? 

THIRD—MARKETABILITY: Is there a demand for this security? If I should need money 
in an emergency, how quickly could I dispose of the investment? Is there a ready market for it? 

FOURTH—DIVERSIFICATION: Is the security sufficiently unrelated to my other invest- 
ments? Are any investments too closely confined to the same field? Am I distributing the risk by 
diversity of interest? 

Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, are prepared to 
furnish expert advice to prospective investors. They offer the following: 


TIME TESTED BONDS 


representing three fields of investment, and all of which have met the test of their careful scrutiny. 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Rima Steel Corporation First Mortgage 794 Gold Bonds, Due 1955 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $885.00 plus accrued interest from August 1 

$ 500 bonds, $442.50 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 100 bonds, $ 88.50 plus accrued interest from August | 


~~ 


Lower-Austrian Hydro-Electric Power Company First Mortgage 6!/29% Gold Bonds, 
Due 1944 
Guaranteed by the Province of Lower Austria 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $865.00 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 500 bonds, $432.50 plus accrued interest from August | 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Grand Trunk Western First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Due 1950 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $815.00 plus accrued interest from July | 


Wichita Union Terminal First Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, Due 1941 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $952.50 plus accrued interest from May | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Kings County Elevated First Mortgage 494 Bonds, Due 1949 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $800.00 plus accrued interest from August 1 


Empire Gas and Electric, Empire Coke Joint First Mortgage and Refunding 5% 
Bonds, Due 1941 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $965.00 plus accrued interest from March | 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 Exchange Place 


NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 
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Current Events 


The Evolution Trial 
HE trial of John T. Scopes, in 


Tennessee, for teaching the theory 
of evolution has ended as every one ex- 
pected in a pronouncement that the 
young teacher was guilty of violating the 
law of Tennessee forbidding the teaching 
of evolution. His counsel has ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Tennes- 
see and expects to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the hope that an opinion may be secured 
concerning the authority of a legislature 
to restrict “freedom of thought’ which 
‘s vouchsafed by Federal and state con- 
stitutions. William Jennings Bryan 
declared the case “a duel to the death 
between Christianity and its enemies.” 
Plenty of the great among the clergy of 


many denominations have risen up to . 


declare that no conflict between Chris- 
tianity and evolution exists. Still others 
find the foundations of Christianity un- 
dermined and frankly pronounce them- 
selves agnostics. The case, not very well 
understood abroad, has created an enor- 
mous amount of comment and it is said 
that more extended reports of it have 
been printed in European and Asiatic 
papers than have been called forth by 
any other event in many months. 

The Fundamentalists now say that 
they will get a similar law in all the 
states and in the District of Columbia 
or possibly in the Federal Constitution, 
and a case has already arisen in the 
District of Columbia. 


William Jennings Bryan 


HE death of William Jennings 

Bryan, while still at Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, came as a great shock to the coun- 
try. The spirit of fair play has expressed 
universal regret that one of the chief 
personalities in the present disputation 
over Fundamentalism has been with- 
drawn from activity before the con- 
troversy is ended. Those who have 
agreed with Mr. Bryan and those who 
have not must unite in pronouncing him 
a man of sincerity and courage. He 
has espoused unpopular causes all his 
life. He made a crusade for “16 to 1.” 





He was drinking grape juice when his 
partisan comrades had no idea that pro- 
hibition would ever become an establish- 
ed law and he did not mind being 
laughed at. He spoke for woman suf- 
frage when the great parties had not 
yet perceived that it must soon be rec- 
ognized as a political issue. Few men 
have had Mr. Bryan’s courage and 
fewer still his marvelous platform gifts 
to carry a cause to the people. 








© Marceau, N.Y. 


Decoration on gold leaf, using the old 
Italian method—gesso and red clay as 
preparation for the leaf—is the favorite 
medium of M. Elizabeth Price, whose 
lovely ‘Spanish Galley’’ makes our Au- 
gust cover. She also works in oil and 
water color. 

Miss Price studied at the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art and 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Although she did not tell us so, we suspect 
that decorative flower studies, with their 
background of gold and silver, their de- 
lightful richness of color, full of brilliant 
tone harmonies, are her forte, because she 
has exhibited them so largely and so suc- 
cessfully. Her paintings have been shown 
as far south as Texas, as far west as Mis- 
souri and as far north as Rhode Island. 

Besides being first vice-president of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, Miss Price is chairman of 
its Interstate Jury. The exhibition organ- 
ized by the Jury last year and sent to 
South America is, to her mind, the most 
interesting thing she has done. 





Outlawry of War 


NNUMERABLE conferences have 

been held by representatives of the 
Peace forces with the aim of drawing 
closer together. The most notable of 
these included the group representing 
the proposal for the Outlawry of War. 
Mr. Levinson, of Chicago, who origi- 
nated the slogan and a plan, was present. 
The result was the following compact 
signed by twenty-four well-known men 
and two women, both belonging to the 
Outlawry group, each person signing as 
an individual only: 


1. The immediate adherence of the United 
States to the Court Protocol, with the Hard- 
ing-Hughes-Coolidge reservations; 

2. Within two years after the adherence 
by the United States to the Court Protocol, 
the signatories thereto, including the United 
States Government, shall formally declare by 
appropriate governmental action their en- 
dorsement of the following basic principles 
of the outlawry of war and shall call an 
international conference of all civilized na- 
tions for the purpose of making a general 
treaty embodying these principles: 

a. War between nations shall be outlawed 
as an institution for the settlement of inter- 
national controversies by making it a crime 
under the law of nations. (The question of 
self-defense against attack or invasion is not 
involved or affected.) 

b. A code of the international law of 
peace, based upon the outlawing of war and 
upon equality and justice between all na- 
tions, great and small, shall be formulated 
and adopted; 

c. When war is outlawed, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall be grant- 
ed affirmative jurisdiction over international 
controversies between sovereign nations as 
provided for and defined in the code and 
arising under treaties; 

3. Should such signatories within two years 
after the adherence of the United States fail 
to make such declaration and to join in a 
conference for the purpose of making such 
general treaty, the United States may in its 
discretion withdraw its adherence to said 
Court Protocol; and further should such sig- 
natories fail, within five years after the ad- 
herence of the United States to said Court 
Protocol, to make and execute a_ general 
treaty embodying in substance the aforesaid 
principles, the adherence of the United States 
shall thereupon terminate; but any action of 
the Court taken in the interim shall remain 
in full force and effect. 

Signed by John H. Clarke, Professor James 
T. Shotwell, Ravmond Robins, Charles Clay- 

ton Morrison, S. O. Levinson, Miss Mary 
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Dreir, Julian W. Mack, Sherwood Eddy, 
Bruce Bliven, E. C. Carter, Donald J. Cow- 
ling, Herbert Croly, Edward Mead Earle, 
William B. Hale, Carlton J. H. Hayes, John 
Haynes Holmes, F. Ernest Johnson, Paul 
Jones, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Halford E. 
Luccock, Reinhold Niebuhr, Kirby Page, 
John Nevin Sayre, Fred B. Smith, Norman 
Thomas and Wilbur Thomas. 


President Butler Sees the Light 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUT- 

LER, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently spent a week in Geneva 
studying the League of Nations. Upon 
his return he made a statement particu- 
larly significant since all objections to 
the World Court emanate from one 
bugaboo—its connection with the 
League. 

“Frankly,” said Dr. Butler, “I was astound- 
ed by the things I learned of League activi- 
re Not only the average person but 
many of the best educated people are totally 
ignorant concerning the League. .. . I would 
dare say that there are not five. persons in 
the Cabinet or Congress really familiar with 
the organization. Isolation today is impossi- 
ble.... The United States Government 
would find it a cheap investment to spend 
some $20,000 a year to attach to the lega- 
tion at Berne a diplomat who would live 
at Geneva and observe and report on the 
League work.” 


The Security Compact 


EFORE disarmament can be seri- 

ously considered by the nations they 
must be relieved of their fears of being 
attacked. 

Prime Minister Baldwin has pointed 
out recently that security, arbitration 
and disarmament are the three stages 
of progress toward permanent peace. 

Negotiations are progressing between 
Germany, France and England for a 
security compact as a preliminary to the 
conference between Germany and the 
Allies which is hoped may be held in 
time to make possible the admission of 
Germany into the League of Nations at 
the meeting of the Assembly in Septem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile the evacuation of German 
territory by French and Belgian troops 
has been nearly completed. The entire 
Ruhr has been turned over to German 
authorities. Diisseldorf and Duisburg 
are scheduled to be evacuated August 
15th. Although slowly, progress is be- 
ing made toward peace and security. 


France and the Riffs 


HE war between France and the 

Moroccan tribes seems to be near- 
ing an end. The success of the Riff 
forces under Abd-el-Krim, and the de- 
fection of hitherto friendly tribes grew 
so threatening that Marshal Pétain was 
sent to Morocco in full command of the 
French forces. Abd-el-Krim, who has 
shown remarkable qualities of leadership, 
has made known his terms of peace. 
They include the concession of the larger 
part of Spanish Morocco with some 
smaller French territory. France has 
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intimated that she would be willing to 
grant autonomy under the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sultan with Abd-el- 
Krim as Emir. Both France and Spain 
want peace and freedom from religious 
strife in order that North Africa may be 
developed. The amount of space given 
in the news to this war shows how small 
the boundaries of the world have grown. 
A few years ago, a war with North 
African tribes would have interested few 
people in this country, now it is known 
to be of potential danger to the entire 
world. 


Law Enforcement 
NFORCEMENT of the Prohibi- 
tion Law has taken a new lease of 

life under General Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
newly in charge of that work, with the 
assistance of Mabel W. Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
Law Enforcement, who is known for 
her vigorous work in support of the law. 

The entire enforcement body is to be 
reorganized. All present appointments 
expire October 15th and only men in 
the service with good records will be 
reappointed, while General Andrews has 
announced that all future appointments 
will be made solely on merit. 

Attacks on sources of supply and pros- 
ecution of big dealers have begun to be 
made in place of the multitudes of petty 
cases which have been piling up in the 
Federal Courts. 

The Canadian border is being more 
closely watched and the rum fleet out- 
side New York harbor and along the 
Atlantic Coast is said to have almost 
vanished before the attacks of the dry 
navy. 


Cancer 
REMARKABLE | discovery _ has 
been made by two British scientists. 

They have succeeded in isolating for the 
first time in the world the cancer organ- 
ism and have established the existence of 
a living cancer virus. They have gone 
so far as to successfully inoculate chick- 
ens and mice and make them immune to 
the disease. It is expected that a vaccine 
against cancer for human beings will be 
found. This does not mean that a cure 
has been established but that the greatest 
step yet made for conquering the dread 
disease has been taken. 


Coal Strikes 

HE threat of a coal strike still 

hangs over our heads. The miners 
hold fast to their demands of increased 
wages and full recognition of the union 
including the check-off (the deduction 
of union dues from wages). The oper- 
ators maintain that any increase of pro- 
duction costs must be passed on to the 
consumer, who is already paying all the 
traffic will bear. President Coolidge 
some time ago let it be known that he 
would intervene when the strike occurs 


—but what he will be able to do is 
uncertain. Coal is fruitful of trouble 
elsewhere. In England a strike was 
called for July 31st and has only been 
averted by a truce under government 
pressure. Meanwhile in Germany 10 
million tons of coal lie at the pit mouth 
waiting for a market and miners are 
threatened with enforced idleness until 
it is sold. 


Wage Cuts 

HE American Woolen Manufac. 

turing Company has put into effect 
a ten per cent reduction of wages and 
other manufacturers of textiles are fol- 
lowing its example. President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
has made a strong protest against lower- 
ing wages while cost of living is so 
high and while the industry is so well 
protected by a high tariff. President 
Coolidge is quoted by newspaper men as 
holding that conditions in the woolen 
industry are local and are due to sur- 
plus mills built to supply wartime de- 
mands and also to the competition of 
finer grades of goods made abroad on 
which Senator Butler wants higher du- 
ties. 

The Boxer Fund 
FRIENDLY move was made by 
the United States when President 

Covlidge, under an order of Congress, 
directed that the entire balance of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund should be turned 
over to China to be used for the promo- 
tion of scientific education. This will 
give a fund of over six million dollars 
to be expended by the trustees, nine 
Chinese and five Americans, of the China 
Foundation for the Promotion of Edu- 
cation and Culture. 


2000 B.C. 


E are not the only people who 

have been wrought up over the 
question as to how they got here. Dr. 
Edward Chiero, Assistant Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has just translated some tab- 
lets written 2000 B.C. by members of 
the race that built the Tower of Babel. 
The records are in the Sumerian lan- 
guage and few men know how to read 
it. These tablets, the only books they 
had in those distant days, were “dug up 
from a long-buried school library in 
Nippur on the Euphrates.” They deal 
with accounts of creation, a question 
which apparently proved as disturbing 
then as now. There were several 
theories and perhaps young men wert 
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tried for teaching the wrong one. This § 


story antedates Moses and Genesis by 
500 years and, strange tale, it fore- 
casts evolution! “The people walked 
with their four limbs upon the ground. 
They ate grass with their mouths like 
sheep. They drank water from the 
ditches,” records the tablet. 
August 3, 1925. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


From all sides we have been asked for 
a brief, authentic, interesting account of 
the long fight for woman suffrage in 
this country. Here it is, one of the 
world’s great stories, written by Ida 
Husted Harper, who completed the 
“History of Woman Suffrage,’ begun 
by Susan B. Anthony—a history in six 
splendid volumes, which can hardly be 
read at a sitting! The miniature story 
here begins seventy years ago and fol- 
lows the development of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association to the cli- 
max of the long campaign in 1920.— 
Epivor. 


ma LIZABETH Cady Stan- 
WACY ton was only thirty-two 
years old when in 1848 
she instigated the calling of 
the first public meeting for 
the rights of women at her 
home village of Seneca Falls in Western 
New York. That meeting is now a 
part of history familiar to all. Its Dec- 
laration of Sentiments was modeled 
from the Declaration of Independence 
and deserves to rank with that immortal 
document. The resolutions adopted de- 
manded not only the suffrage but prac- 
tically all the rights which women so 
freely enjoy today but then were denied. 
So much interest was shown that the 
meeting adjourned to Rochester, not 
far away, and from the larger city its 
proceedings were “broadcast.” ‘Then 
the avalanche of criticism from press 
and pulpit descended. ‘The full report 
in the first volume of the “History of 
Woman Suffrage” makes _ interesting 
reading and leaves us wondering how 
the pioneers had courage to keep on. 
There was an interim of over two 
years and then Lucy Stone and her con- 
temporaries in the East called a National 
Woman’s Rights convention in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, attended by men 
and women so distinguished that criti- 
cism if not silenced was considerably 
muffled. Susan B. Anthony was side- 
tracked at this time, teaching in the 
academy at Canajoharie, in eastern New 
York, and when she reached her home 





The Winning 
of the Vote 


By Ida Husted Harper 





Anna Howard Shaw 


at Rochester, she heard for the first 
time the discussion of “woman’s rights.” 
In 1851, she first met Mrs. Stanton 
and Lucy Stone. In 1852 she attended 
her first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
in Syracuse, New York. From that 
time there were no “interims” for her, 
but life for the next nine years was one 
long series of organization, conventions, 





Carrie Chapman Catt 


The four pictures on the page show the four 
presidents of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association—1890 to 1920. 
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Susan B. Anthony 


petitions and legislative hearings, from 
East to West. 

After 1850 women in var‘ous states 
called meetings of protest against the 
indiscrimination in their constitution 
and laws; a few attempts at state asso- 
ciations were made and petitions were 
sent to the legislatures as the only hope 
for redress. In the decade preceding 
1861 the movement had gained so much 
strength that large conventions were 
held annually in cities east of the Mis- 
sissippi River under the auspices of a 
loosely organized Woman’s Rights So- 
ciety. Meanwhile the anti-slavery ques- 
tion was growing more acute and pub- 
lic opinion more violent and the leaders 
of that movement, men and women, 
were for the most part strongly in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage and spoke from 
its platform. This increased the num- 
ber and the bitterness of its enemies. 
Finally in 1861 the war between the 
South and the North burst forth and 
for the next five years all else was swept 
away to meet its heavy demands. It was 
the leaders of the suffrage forces who 
organized the Women’s National Loyal 
League and from its headquarters in 
Cooper Union, New York, gathered up 
the petitions which led to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. 

After the Negroes were freed it soon 
became evident that there would have 
to be special action to enfranchise them 
for their protection and a Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was proposed in Congress to reduce the 
number of representatives from any state 
which denied the ballot to any of its 
male citizens. The word “male” was 
used three times, its first appearance in 
that document, and an insurmountable 
barrier was erected against the enfran- 
chisement of women. The amendment 
was ratified in July, 1868, and a million 
men recently slaves were added to the 
political rulers of women. The struggle 
of women to have this word omitted, 
the defection of the men who had been 
their strongest supporters and their be- 
trayal by the Republican party, made 

the most tragic chapter in the history of 
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this great reform, which comprised many 
tragedies. Its one consolation was 
found in the knowledge that the Con- 
gress had the power to provide a short 
cut to the suffrage, which the women had 
supposed must be gained state by state 
through a vote of the individual men. 

The former Woman’s Rights Society 
was called together in New York City 
in 1866 by Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony and the proposal made to the 
old Anti-Slavery Society that, as its 
work was finished and all that was left 
for it to do was to protect the Negro 
in his rights, the two societies should 
merge into an Equal Rights Association. 
To their amazement its leaders, whom 
the women had supported through all 
the dark days before and during the 
war, refused absolutely and _ insisted 
that the women should postpone their 
claims until the rights of Negro men 
were securely established. Nevertheless 


the Woman’s Rights Society did resolve - 


itself into an Equal Rights Association 
with Lucretia Mott president, and 
thenceforth had to meet the hostility of 
the leaders of the Republican party. 
The Fourteenth Amendment was not 
proving sufficient to protect Negro men 
in their right to vote and a Fifteenth 
was necessary. The women suftragists 
supported this but were determined that 
it should include women. The men in- 
vaded their conventions and tried to put 
through resolutions withdrawing their 
claims, and finally in the one of May 
12, 1869, they wrested the control of 


the convention from the women and 
sacrificed them. 
Enter the N. W.S. A. 
Women from nineteen states had 


come to New York to attend this con- 
vention and at its close they met and de- 
cided that henceforth there must be an 
organization solely to secure the rights 
of women. On May 15, 1869, at a 
so-called Women’s Bureau, on the site 
in East Twenty-third Street where 
now towers the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance building, the National Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed which 
through fifty long years was to lead the 
women of the United States in their 
effort for the vote. Mrs. Stanton was 
elected president, Miss Anthony, chair- 
man of the executive committee, where 
she wished to be, and the other officers 
were distributed among the states. A 
resolution was adopted declaring the 
especial object of the association to se- 
cure a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States con- 
ferring universal suffrage on women. 
Conventions were held in various places 
throughout the summer and autumn to 
arouse interest in the new organization. 

In November of this same year a con- 
vention was called in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by those who believed the best way to 
obtain woman suffrage was not through 
the Congress but by the action of the 











individual states. Delegates were pres- 
ent from twenty-one states and Henry 
Ward Beecher was elected president 
and Lucy Stone chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

The National Association held a con- 
vention in Washington in January, 
1870. Many prominent statesmen and 
lawyers were agitating the question 
whether women were not enfranchised 
already by the Fourteenth Amendment 
and while a resolution for a Sixteenth 
was again adopted it was decided to 
hold it in abeyance until a test had been 





| from the Declaration of Sentiments 


T the famous Seneca Falls Con- 
vention of 1848 there was adopt- 
| eda Declaration of Sentiments modeled 
on the Declaration of Independence. 
We quote a few of the “repeated | 
inquiries and usurpations on the part | 
of man toward woman” which it cites. | 
“He has never premitted her to 
exercise her inalienable right to the 
elective franchise. 
“He has compelled her to submit to | 
laws, in the formation of which she | 
| 


had no voice. 

“He has made her, if married, in the 
eye of the law, civilly dead. 

“He has taken from her all right in | 
property, even to the wages she earns. 

“He has made her, morally, an ir- 
responsible being, as she can commit | 


many crimes with impunity, provided 
they be done in the presence of her 
husband. 

“He has so framed the laws of di- 
vorce .... as to be wholly regard- 
less of the happiness of women... 

“. . . . If single, and the owner of 
property, he has taxed her to support 
a government which recognizes her 
only when her property can be made 

profitable to it. 
| “He closes against her all the ave- 
| mues to wealth and distinction which 
| he considers most honorable to himself. 
“He has denied her the facilities for 

obtaining a thorough education, all 
colleges being closed against her. 

“He has created a false public senti- 
ment by giving to the world a different 
code of morals for men and women. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


“He has usurped the prerogative of 
Jehovah himself, claiming it as his 
right to assign for her a sphere of 
action, when that belongs to her con- 
science and to her God.” 





made. ‘This was the situation in 1871 
and 1872 and the women appeared be- 
fore committees of the Congress urging 
their claims under this amendment. At 
the congressional elections in the autumn 
of 1872 women in many parts of the 
country tried to vote and some of them 
succeeded. Among these was Miss An- 
thony, at Rochester, N. Y., who was 
arrested, tried and fined $100 with a 
jail sentence (never enforced) for “com- 
miting a crime.” The vote of Virginia 
L. Minor, of St. Louis, was refused and 
she brought suit. Her husband, a prom- 
inent lawyer, carried the case through 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which on March 29, 1875, 
rendered a decision that women were 
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not enfranchised by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The National Association thenceforth 
never paused or swerved in its effort 
to secure a Sixteenth which could not 
be questioned and it made its appeal to 
every Congress for fifty years. Peti- 
tions were sent broadcast and returned 
to Congress from the various states 
signed by tens of thousands of names, 
Conventions were held throughout the 
country and every winter one was held 
in Washington. In 1878 Senator A. A, 
Sargent, of California, presented the 
amendment whose wording was never 
changed and under which in 1920 all 
women were enfranchised—“The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 


count of Sex.” 
Union 

The leaders of the National Associa- 
tion had only made their pleas to Con- 
gress a few years when they realized 
that the experiment of woman suffrage 
would have to be made in some of the 
states before Congress would act, and 
they began to take a vigorous part also 
in every state campaign. After defeats 
in many states the American Association 
recognized that this method would prove 
an endless task and the ultimate goal 
must be an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. As younger women came 
into the movement they objected to the 
division of the forces and so in the city 
of Washington in February, 1890, a 
union of the two organizations was ef- 
fected under the name of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
After Miss Anthony’s appeals that they 
should not vote for her for president but 
for Mrs. Stanton the vote stood, Mrs. 
Stanton 131, Miss Anthony, 90. The 
latter was unanimously elected vice- 
president at large and Lucy Stone chair- 
man of the executive committee; Rachel 
Foster Avery, corresponding secretary; 
Alice Stone Blackwell, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Spofford, treasurer. Mrs. 
Avery held her office twenty-one years. 
Mrs. Spofford resigned and was succeed- 
ed in 1893 by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, who remained in office seventeen 
years. Miss Blackwell continued as re- 
cording secretary twenty years and as 
a member of the board several years 
longer. Mrs. Stanton, who had been 
president of the original association al- 
most continuously for over twenty 
years, remained in the office only two 
years longer and retired at the age of 
seventy-six. Miss Anthony at the age 
of seventy-two was elected president 
and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw vice-presi- 
dent at large. 

At this convention of 1892 Mrs. 
Stanton and Lucy Stone, after working 
for equality of rights for women forty- 
five years, made their last appearance on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Glimpse of the Harbor of Geneva Now Often Called the ‘World's Capital ”’ 


ge PRINCESS who consents 
8 to be interviewed only in 
the hope that it may serve 
the cause of the League of 
Nations; a Princess who is 
almost too busy with a 
heavy program of work to be seen at all 
—these are just bits in the topsy turvy- 
land of conditions upset by the war. But 
the Princess was a Russian subject, and 
since the downfall of the Empire Russian 
aristocrats have been found in so many 
strange situations that astonishment has 
long ceased. 

The Princess Radziwill, who belongs 
to one of the oldest of the Lithuanian 
families, is a member of the Information 
Section of the League of Nations—one 
of a staff of about fifteen who do work 
that corresponds to that of the press de- 
partment of a Foreign Office, and her 
special mission here was to represent the 
League at the Quinquennial Convention 
of the International Council of Women. 

Over the European breakfast, which 
looks so skimpy to American eyes, she 
told me, first and most eagerly, of her 
work, and then, when I asked, of the 
strange chance that made it her work. 
Rather above the average height, well- 
formed, with gray eyes and hair black 
as darkness, she is a very attractive Prin- 
cess, democratically simple and direct in 
manner, and her English is all but ac- 
centless, 

She has been in the League Secretariat 
since 1920—that is, since the first As- 
sembly. Through a chance, she says— 
but the story goes back from there to the 
pre-war days, when her life was that of 
the usual Russian aristocrat, on great 
estates in a scantily populated part of 
that vast country. Her own home was, 
in her childhood, Simbirsk—in the 
Volga district; later, Minsk, where the 
level of the peasant is very low, and as 
a young woman she occupied her leisure 
with care for schools and for improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions. 

Then came the sharp plunge into the 
war, and Gabrielle Radziwill went at 
once into the hospital of the Empress for 








A Working 


Princess 
By Caroline Avis 


her training. As soon as possible—by 
1915—she was sent to a hospital on the 
western front, and in January, 1916, to 
that remote border, the Persian, where 
the Russian troops were encamped to 
join the British army at Bagdad. One 
easily read behind that bare fact the 
efficiency she had already shown. Those 
days were filled with incredible hard- 
ship and horror. The Princess became 
head of the trained war nurses on the 
entire Persian front—a terrific respon- 
sibility, for here was the very minimum 
of material resource, and the most des- 
perate conditions. For a time she was 
one of the two nurses who, with one 
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Radziwill 


The leisure of aristocratic Russia—the hard- 
ships of an emigré—a busy haven at Geneva 
lie within the past five years of the Princess 
Radziwill’s life. 


Princess Gabrielle 





doctor, cared for a hospital with two 
thousand sick—men not wounded but ill 
of typhoid, dysentery, plague, all sorts 
of dreadful things that follow when san- 
itation is minus and food is wrong. 

The Princess Radziwill stuck it out 
until 1918, when she too became ill un- 
der the strain; dimly they had heard of 
revolution in Russia, but there was no 
realization out there on the edge of Per- 
sia as to what it all meant. And a Prin- 
cess of the old Russian Régime was 
actually ordered to Bolshevik Russia to 
recoup! But when she got to Baku, 
Bolshevism was in full sway, and soon 
made itself clear. She attempted to 
reach a bank; but there were no banks— 
she was laughed at. She wanted to take 
a train—but there were none. ‘There 
was only fighting, and soldiers occupied 
all the spare quarters. The British 
consul came to the rescue, took her to his 
house, and left her there, to await his 
return. But she heard a train was go- 
ing through, and left post-haste. Back 
in Moscow, after a long trip, the full 
realization of what had happened came 
to her crushingly. Her money had all 
been swept away, her property confis- 
cated, her brother had been killed in the 
war. The story of the terrible year that 
followed she told with that economy of 
words which one has found characteristic 
of the exiled Russians—an “awful year” 
—in which one lived any way one could 
—‘‘without food,” trying always to es- 
cape, under constant surveillance and 
suspicion. 

Two things helped—one that while 
she belonged to the hated aristocratic 
class, she had no political connections to 
give her prominence, and the other her 
nurse’s uniform. She wore it constantly 
for the protection it gave, and the oppor- 
tunity to escape came through it. By 
chance, she said. On the street one day 
she met a doctor whom she had known 
on the Persian front, now turned Bol- 
shevist, and head of a Bolshevist organi- 
zation, which sent nurses to their homes 
if necessary. He recognized her—they 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Our Precious 


Forests 


N a masque “The Forest 
Fire Helpers,” published 
by the American Forestry 
Association, the Forest 
Voices say to Everyman: 
“Fire seldom works us 
harm without thine aiding hand.” In 
more ways than one, man is the chief 
enemy of the forest on which he is so 
dependent for winter shelter, food, pleas- 
ure. Yet over against our general care- 
lessness is the superb system of fire pro- 
tection worked out by men—all the 
silent drama of the fire ranger’s work 





Woodland 
Cottage 
on Lake 
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deep in the 
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Mountains 
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and the heroism of fire fighting. There might be a masque, 
too, of the conservationist and the anti-conservationist, pitted 
against each other in a perpetual battle over our national 
forests, the one trying to keep them intact for all the people, 
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A ready-made Forest Service Camp at Heart Lake. The 
trout in the frying pan were caught just ten feet away 
from the stove. 
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Virgin stand of beech in the Pisgah National Forest, Western North Carolina 
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RockCreek, 
Deerlodge 
National 
Forest, 
Montana 
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the other trying by hook or crook to open them to individual 
exploitation. Far away rumbles of another round in the 
fight have been heard. 

Meantime, now is the time of year when the great value 
of the national forests is most widely felt, because of their 
vacation uses. Ask the camper (on this page) who is frying 
trout caught only ten feet from his frying pan. Ask the 
thousands of others who use the outdoor camps and all man- 
ner of camping conveniences which form part of the recrea- 
tional use of the national forests. Still more national forests 
are needed, we are told—to repair our careless destruction, 
to enlarge our resources, to increase our national happiness. 
Just now there’s nothing to do but enjoy them, trout, camps, 
virgin hardwood and all. but when Congress talks trees, it 
will be up to everyone to look and listen watchfully. 
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Small Town ‘Tenements 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


This is the first article in a series of three about some neglected housing cvils. 
Read it—and consider YOUR town. Mrs. Crane is well known as an expert in sani- 


tary surveys, as a former minister and as a writer. 


Her recent book, ‘““Everyman’s 


House,” is an absorbing description of the house that won the 1924 Better Homes 


prize—a house that helps home-making. 


yond the Law.” 


sz OUSING laws are born of 
congestion and allied evils 

\y in large cities. They have 
to do, first and foremost, 

& sé with tenements, rooming 

houses, apartment houses 
and the multiple family dwelling. Be- 
cause these buildings are so crowded on 
the land, housing laws must specify the 
percentage of lot area which may be 
covered, and the height of buildings with 
relation to the width of streets. Inner 
courts and air shafts, required window 
area and minimum dimensions for bed- 
rooms, must give some _ safeguards 
against darkness and __ suffocation. 
Plumbing and sanitary regulations essay 
to protect health and decency in such an 
agglomeration of family and human 
units as nature never contemplated and 
civilization regards with increasing per- 
plexity and uneasiness. 

Fireproof construction and modern 
fire-escapes become obvious necessities 
with two thousand humans—men, wom- 
en, babies—asleep on an acre of ground. 

So, after evils have become well-nigh 
unbearable, the big city ordains a hous- 
ing code—a forward-looking measure 
handicapped by innumerable concessions 
to the status quo, and seldom retroactive. 
However, it is a beginning. And it sets 
a rudimentary standard where it most 
needs to be set—in the social intelligence 
of the people. 

Sometimes a commonwealth is moved 
to pass a state-wide housing law. This 
is a heroic project; and probably in most 
states no such law could be passed ex- 
cept for one inconspicuous clause near 
the end which reads something like this: 

“The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to municipalities of less than 10,- 
000 population.” 

_ Perhaps the state legislature regards 
it as absurd to forbid little towns to 
build unsanitary tenements. Too much 
like telling children not to put beans 
up their noses. Perhaps the small town 
and rural representatives would not 
vote for the act without an exemption 
clause for their “benefit.” And plainly 
a state housing law could not reason- 
ably prescribe identical regulations for 
city and small town—for example, in 
the matter of water supply and plumb- 
ing, and the percentage of lot area which 
may be built upon. 





But the point is that the small town 
is left to its own devices in the matter 
of a housing code. There exists, of 
course, some sort of building regulations 
with regard to materials and methods 
of construction, whether for business or 
residence purposes. But a housing law 
is for the purpose of protecting the 
health, safety and decencies of life of 


It Can Be Done 
LINT, MICHIGAN, 


is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a small town 
whose sudden great ex- 
pansion, through the auto- 
mobile industry, produced 
housing evils of first-class 
proportions. This situa- 
tion was immediately 
taken up by the various 
civic and commercial or- 
ganizations which natural- 
ly rejoiced in the phe- 
nomenal growth of their 
city, but were determined 
to achieve not only a big- 
ger but a better Flint 


What Flint has accom- 
plished in the way of 
housing betterment is a 
challenge to other towns 
of like sudden expansion. 
It is also an admonition to 
small communities to en- 
act a good housing code 
early, in that stage when 
“nobody objects to pass- 
ing a law against some- 
thing he doesn’t want to 
do anyway.” 














the people who dwell in the building. 
And that is what is seldom achieved 
for the small town. 

Sending a questionnaire to a small 
town, in advance of a civic survey, I 
knew what answer to expect to “Ques- 
tion 86”: Do you recognize a housing 
problem? 





The next article will be on “Suburbs Be- 


“No; we have no tenements.” (As if 
all housing evils were connected with 
tenements! ) 

However, as we go about in our in- 
spection of streets, alleys, water supply, 
sewer service, school buildings, et cetera, 
one has only to keep open eyes. I have 
yet to study the small town which has 
not its housing problem; even its tene- 
ment problem. 

‘“‘Why do you suppose those cheap lace 
curtains are up there?” I ask, pointing 
to an obsolescent office building; or 
some rooms up over a shabby-looking 
store. 

“Oh! Well, since Mr. A. put up our 
‘sky-scraper’-[of five stories] you see, 
the lawyers and doctors and insurance 
men have moved their offices up there. 
And I guess this old building has to 
be rented to families, now.” 

“Let’s go up and take a look,” I sug- 
gest—“but only one lady with me, 
please. We don’t want to act like a 
slumming party.” 

Usually this is about what we find: 
The two rooms which had constituted 
a doctor’s or lawyer’s suite are adjudged 
unnecessarily large for family require- 
ments. The thrifty landlord strings a 
partition here and there, and presto! 
a card appears in the window: “For 
rent; a four-room flat.” It seems 
superfluous to mention that two of the 
rooms, being windowless, are dimly 
lighted and most imperfectly ventilated 
through transoms opening into the outer 
rooms. 

Not uncommonly, a bedroom must be 
traversed to reach dining-room or 
kitchen. The unwisdom of this ar- 
rangement for an ordinary family will 
be sufficiently apparent. It is much em- 
phasized when, as often happens (espe- 
cially among foreigners), there is a 
“boarder” or two in the family. 

“A four-room flat”—for the aristoc- 
racy of “block” dwellers. Less affluent 
families are ‘‘partitioned” and condensed 
into what was once a single office room. 
Partitioning off the windowless ends of 
rooms, and calling them bedrooms, 
would not be allowed by the housing 
regulations of a big city. 

The small town may lack gas for 
fuel. A kerosene stove in some unven- 
tilated corner is the common substitute. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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“Our Margaret Mary” 


A Business Woman Who Is a “City Mother” 
By Edith Walker Maddux 


AN FRANCISCO’S 
Woman Supervisor is a 
business woman helping to 
run the biggest business 
of all—the municipality; a 
spinster whose greatest 
happiness is doing something for chil- 
dren; a woman of ability, poise, humor, 
dignity. Margaret Mary Morgan, the 
first and only woman ever elected to the 
office of Supervisor in the great demo- 
cratic city by the Golden Gate. 

It was about four years ago that a 
new movement culminated in San Fran- 
cisco, the so-called United Voters’ Or- 
ganization to secure better candidates 
for the office of Supervisor and to get 
such candidates elected. San Francisco 
functions as a city and county govern- 
ment, the legislative power being vested 
in a Board of Supervisors, instead of a 
City Council, eighteen of them in all. 
These officials represent the whole city, 
for ward or district representation does 
not exist; and all municipal officers in 
San Francisco run and serve on a strictly 
non-partisan basis. So, in 1921, the 
United Voters, to raise the standard and 
type of public service, named and got be- 
hind nine carefully selected candidates, 
one of whom was “our Margaret Mary.” 

She was a practical business woman 
who had come out to San Francisco 
some twenty years ago from the state of 
Maine. She had gone through convent 
and business school, and had run a little 
fancy goods shop in Portland, Maine. 
When it burned down she started West 
to make her fortune, arriving shortly 
after the great fire of 1906 with, I be- 
lieve, $17.35 in her pocket. She became 
first a solicitor for printing, then mana- 
ger of a growing printing house, and 
finally acquired her own plant. She be- 
lieved in a “square deal for labor,” “‘a 
square deal for women,” but above all, 
“a square deal for children,’ and she 
was a very popular woman. Several 
other women candidates ran that year, 
but not with the United Voters’ endorse- 
ment. 

Those were exciting days, and critical, 
for here we had a really qualified woman 
candidate, acknowledged to be so, and 
yet men’s club after men’s club would 
refuse to endorse her. On the other 
hand, the women’s organizations by their 
constitutions and precedents were not al- 
lowed to endorse elective candidates for 
any office, and things looked pretty 
doubtful for organized feminine strength 
behind Miss Morgan. Then one famous 
evening, the Civic League of Improve- 





ment Clubs, a delegated group repre- 
senting some eighty organizations, made 
a fatal blunder at their Candidates’ En- 
dorsement meeting: they refused to en- 
dorse Miss Morgan, explaining with the 
words, “The time is not ripe for a wo- 
man supervisor.” Instantly the San 
Francisco Center saw the opportunity 
and seized it. 

Now the “San Francisco Center” was 
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a women’s Civic organization on whose 
Board of Directors Miss Morgan had 
been serving; the “Center” had had a 
unique career of ten years, counted more 
than two thousand women members, had 








Every once in a while we ask about 
some woman official, Has she made 
good? That question, addressed to 
Mrs. Maddux about San Francisco's 
“City Mother,’ has brought a response 
as enthusiastic as the traditional Cali- 
fornia response about the climate. It ts 
a heartening story, an excellent answer 
to carping critics of “what women have 
done.” Mrs. Maddux herself is an- 
other: former president of the San Fran- 
cisco Center of the California Civic 
League of Women Voters; now a mem- 
ber of the City Planning Commission, 
and just recently a representative at the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 








recently become the local affiliated unit 
of the League of Women Voters, and by 
its constitution could not endorse candi- 
dates; but it could and did send out in- 
vitations, twenty-five hundred of them, 
to a luncheon to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the granting of suffrage to 





Calitornia women, and the subject adver- 
tised to be discussed at this party was 
“Is the time ripe for a woman super- 
visor?” The speakers were Miriam Mi- 
chelson, Gertrude Atherton, Margaret 
Mary Morgan and “one or two brave 
men.” The crowd came and the town 
began to talk; and a volunteer finance 
committee of women began to collect; 
and Margaret Mary began to address 
groups all over the city; and she finally 
polled one of the largest votes of all the 
candidates in the field. 

Has she ‘‘made good”? Well, she 
has made so good that you can scarcely 
find a voter, man or woman, who has 
not boasted at some time that he was 
one of her supporters and workers, no 
matter how he may disagree with her 
stand on some particular matter. 

The point is that she stands; she does 
not wobble on the mental French heels 
of supposedly feminine uncertainty. She 
is honest, frank, fearless. She is not a 
sentimentalist; not a radical reformer. 
She does not talk too much either in or 
out of season. She is delightfully genial, 
with an Irish twinkle in her eye which 
changes very rarely to an angry spark. 
She has fitted into the order of municipal 
business without ostentation, but with a 
sincere spirit of service, and in so doing 
has made the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the cause of women in politics, 
that is, she has broken down the barrier. 
She has quietly proven that women can 
work with men in public life on a plane 
of real equality—that is, some women 
can! Every woman in the city has had 
an honest representative for the presenta- 
tion of any civic suggestion, and yet has 
known that the matter would be treated 
without favor and without privilege on 
a strictly human basis. 

Some of her more definite achieve- 
ments have been an eager personal cam- 
paign for the bond issue for future play- 
grounds and school buildings (she has 
been chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Parks, and Playgrounds) ; 
the introduction of San Francisco’s first 
smoke ordinance (which was carried) ; 
and especially the establishment by ordi- 
nance of a municipal camp in the high 
Sierras. This last achievement is 
unique; a tract which is part of the 
Hetch Hetchy grant for San Francisco's 
great water project has been set aside 
forever as “Margaret Maryland,” a va- 
cation park where people of even the 
most limited means can afford a moun- 
tain sojourn. The conveniences of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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istress of Court and Course 


>HE Women’s National 
M2 Golf and Tennis Club, at 
Glen Head, Long Island, 
ine is the only one of its kind 
in the country. It is the 
product of the energy and 
tireless effort of no less a sportswoman 
than Marion Hollins, national golf 
champion in 1921 and three times 
metropolitan title-holder, a noted horse- 
woman and lover of every type of out- 
door sport. 

In all the world of women’s sports 
there is no more forceful personality 
than that of Marion Hollins. Big, dark- 
haired and powerfully built, she first 
made herself known in 1913, when she 
was runner-up in the national event to 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, of England. 
Since then she has been one of the leading 
lights of golf. Her whole life has been 
one of tremendous action and it was not 
at all inconsistent that once having con- 
ceived the idea of a club where enthu- 
siastic ladies might play their golf and 
tennis in peace on Saturday, Sunday, 
and all other days, she should set to 
carrying it out with accustomed speed 
and ardor. There was undoubtedly a 
need for such a spot and she found 
many women ready to help her, not only 
financially but with actual work. 

It was in the spring of 1922 that 
Miss Hollins began her drive for the 
$300,000 upon which the fate of the 
project depended. This much money 
was absolutely necessary before Novem- 
ber of the same year if the scheme was 
to go through. The summertime 
slipped by and little was accomplished. 
Presently October was upon Miss Hol- 
lins and her assistants and there was 
still $130,000 to be found somewhere. 





. 
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By Margaret Goss 


The story of how these women worked 
feverishly in their headquarters at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, is now 
an old one; the fact outstanding is that 
when November arrived Miss Hollins, 
backed by half a dozen influential wo- 
men, had put across just what they set 
out to do and work on the new club 
was ready to begin. 

Choosing the site for the Women’s 
National and its eighteen-hole course 
was a matter for much deliberation. 
Miss Hollins, accompanied by Devereux 








Emmet, who planned the golf links, 
scoured Long Island tor the finest loca- 
tion. In the end the 160-acre patch 
of rolling country at Glen Head was 
settled upon as being the best adapted 
to their uses and there was, best of all, 
a fine old farm house on the property 
which would make an ideal clubhouse. 
The small building was moved to the 
brow of the hill overlooking the eight- 
een holes and with two additional 
wings stands today one of the most 
charming and perfectly accoutred coun- 
try clubs that it has been my privilege 
to see. 

One year ago, during the progress of 
the Metropolitan championships at 
Cherry Valley which she successfully 
won, Miss Hollins left the scene of ac- 
tion to take me on a personally con- 
ducted tour of inspection of her project. 
It was a wet, discouraging day, shortly 
before the date of the official opening 
of the club, June 7, 1924. The long 
hill approaching the white frame house 
was a mass of wash-out ruts. The house 
itself was in the clutter of reconstruc- 
tion, with painters and plasterers hard 
at their labors. 

‘ In spite of the drizzle, Miss Hollins, 
all enthusiasm, took me out to see the 
first nine holes which were to be ready 
for use on the opening date. The trees 
stood leafless in the spring rain; the 
greens and fairways had not yet come 
into their own but one could see that 
the course in a little time would be in- 
deed a championship course. Some of 
the holes have been copied from well- 
known links here and abroad and short- 
ened to meet the requirements of a wo- 
man’s game. Only such golfers as 
(Continued on page 25) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Grouches and Gardens 
By Mary Gray Peck 


WOKE at three o'clock, con- 
scious that something exasperat- 
ing had been on my mind all night 
—yes, now it came back and 
seemed more exasperating at that 

hour. After a futile attempt to forget 
it and go to sleep, I rose, dressed and 
went outdoors into my flower garden. 

Dawn was just stealing over the edge 
of the east. The night had been hot 
and close indoors, but out here a cool 
breeze rustled the apple tree and a robin 
began to sing. Also some mosquitoes. 
I seized a grub hoe and went to the 
toughest back corner where the quack 
grows while you wait. In an hour the 
quack was torn up by the roots and in 
a pile, I was wet through with the vio- 
lence of the exertion, a change had come 
over my mood. The exasperation had 
faded, and in its place was a delicious 
sense of physical well-being and opti- 
mism. 

A change was coming over the face 
of the earth, too, that daily miracle so 
few of us ever see, the change from 
night to day. The sky was filled with 
that breathless effulgence which pre- 
cedes the sunrise. The songbirds were 
in the full ecstasy of the morning ser- 
enade, “They ne spared not her throtes.” 
There was a sharp whir close to my 
face as a hummingbird darted past and 
hung poised on invisible wings around 
the stately spires of delphinium and 
madonna lilies near by. 

An entrancing creature, the hum- 
mingbird, so small, so exquisite, so bur- 
nished, its tiny body suspended with the 
supple softness of a kitten from the 
old cat’s mouth. But there is nothing 
of the helplessness of infancy about this 
agile honey-sipper. He is hot of temper, 
and when he attacks it is like the sword- 
fish attacking the whale. 

The saffron glory above now tinged 
the intense blue of the delphinium, the 
white of the lilies, transformed the 
hummingbird into a glancing green 
flame, and through the boughs of the 
appletree the first thin arc of the sun 
rose above the horizon. 

A bath, fresh clothes and breakfast. 
Then the morning’s mail brought an ex- 
ceptionally mean grist of news. ‘French 
Raise Fresh War Credits,” “British In 
Hong Kong to Flog Agitators,” “Battle 
on Evolution Begins,” “Pastor Cleared 
Promises to Be More Discreet, All 


Sing Doxology,” “Drinks Two Bottles 
Iodine, Says Spouse Set Bed Afire,” 
“Forty-three Miners Entombed,” “Tiny 
Tot Reunites Parents Third Time,” 


“Dempsey’s Dog Arrives,” ‘Ghastly 
Plight of Sea Fowl Trapped By Thou- 
sands In Fuel Waste,” “Report On 
Portuguese Atrocities In Angola.” 

These items made the house unbear- 
able, made violent exercise again an 
immediate necessity, even in a torrid 
temperature. Once more I sought the 
garden. As I entered, a wave of heat 
rose from the path to my face, the sun 
beat upon my head, somebody called, 
“You'll get a sunstroke”! Again the only 
implement adequate to the occasion was 
the grub hoe. The grub demands mus- 
cles in every quarter of the human frame, 
arteries that will work upside down, a 
heart for any fate. Few Americans use 
the grub nowadays. When there is 
grubbing to be done, they hire a dago 
to do it. Americans ride tractors and 
other agricultural machines. 

An hour in a garden with a grub hoe 

















in the heat of a summer’s day will kill 
or cure man’s ugliest temper. The best 
thing about it is not the magnificent de- 
mand for stamina and the sweating of 
all the cussedness out of you, it is the 
tranquilizing and stabilizing of the mind 
brought about by helping beautiful and 
beneficent things grow. It is the get- 
ting in tune with the forces of creation, 
feeling oneself a part of the mystery of 
sun and rain, seedtime and harvest, real- 
izing that Mother Earth is an inex- 
haustible fountain of life and health, 
that she doesn’t care what grows as long 
as it grows, that the great thing is the 
will to live. 

I sat down in the garden seat under 
the rose trellis—old Omar’s roses—feel- 
ing quite cool in the shade since it was 
so much hotter in the sun, feeling a sud- 
den hunger to have lived 50,000 years 
ago when women were first planting 
gardens, to have seen the gardens along 
the canals of Chaldea in the days when 
Nebuchadnezzar was driven from men 
and his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, to have seen those gardens of 
the Nile whose quaint models are in 
glass cases in the Metropolitan Museum, 
to have seen the terraced gardens of lost 





Inca cities in the Andes, other gardens 
long obliterated by the jungles ot Cen- 
tral America and Asia. 

How many millions of gardeners had 
sat down to rest in the shade atter 
grubbing in the hot sun, pleased with 
what they had accomplished and eager 
to do more! Some of them recalled 
words of their poets and ancient songs 
and myths as they looked at the grow- 
ing flowers and vegetables and fruits, so 
frail and yet of such immemorial an- 
tiquity, handed down with ceremonial 
rites by their ancestors, who cultivated 
them with reverence as benign gifts of a 
mysterious and often hostile divinity. 

If they had had tractors, could they 
still have been reverent? Is machinery 
compatible with poetry and religion?— 
machinery and newspapers and movies 
and billboards and hot-dog stands and— 

What I started out to say was this: 
—the world never will be right till 
everybody in it works in his own gar- 
den. He need not think to save his soul 
by telling a gardener what he wants 
done. He must get down into the dirt 
himself. This is the pursuit which 
keeps your arteries elastic and your heart 
toned up and enables you to behold with 
tolerance an evil and adulterous gen- 
eration. 

We can not live in health divorced 
from outdoor nature. Wild animals liv- 
ing in zoos degenerate physically and 
mentally. Men living in human zoos 
like New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh 
degenerate just as certainly. Because a 
few of the cages are expensive we must 
not imagine the life of the inmates to be 
either natural or safe, and progeny bred 
in captivity deteriorate more rapidly than 
the parents. Look at the young folks in 
the subway during the rush hour! 

When we entered the war, everybody 
was encouraged to have a garden. It 
was considered feasible, sensible, patri- 
otic, and our millionaires plowed up their 
parks for potatoes as an example to their 
countrymen, while humbler citizens 
made every vacant lot a thing of use 
and beauty. Why can’t we do fine 
things like that when we are not at war? 
Not that the parks ought to be plowed 
up, but that we would do well to con- 
sider whether gardens are not cheaper 
and more effectual deterrents to crime 
and disease than jails and free clinics. 

The skyline of lower Manhattan or 
Michigan Avenue, and the flaming fur- 
naces of Pittsburgh at night are terrible 
and beautiful symbols of our civilization, 
but this is not the civilization of the 
future. No civilization like this can 
survive. It is crushing the love of na- 
ture out of men. Nature can get along 
without us, but we can’t get along with- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Policewomen in Conference 


By Mina C. Van Winkle 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POLICEWOMEN 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which 
is solely responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE 


Woman CITIZEN. ] 


HE Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Po- 
licewomen as a kindred 
group of the big National 
Conference recently met 

in Denver, Colorado. 

Ex-GovERNOoR WILLIAM E. Sweet in 
his address ““The State and Human Wel- 
fare,” at the big conference, stood for a 
principle in education which, if prac- 
ticed, would result in much prevention 
of delinquency and crime—“vocational 
rehabilitation for civilians as well as for 
ex-soldiers.”” In agreement with social 
workers he believes the public school to 
be the greatest social institution and edu- 
cation a social process. He advocated 
experimentation and research with pub- 
lic action following immediately and an 
extension of the police power in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. CANDLISH, Den- 
ver’s Police Chief, a lawyer, dwelt on 
home influence as the most potent thing 
in a child’s life. Judge Ben Lindsey 
took part in the discussion and, as al- 
ways, he was on the side of the child. 

DeLeGATES from the women’s organ- 
izations of Colorado were present at all 
of the conference meetings. —The Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Denver gave a luncheon 
for the policewomen at the Elk’s Club 
and many leading women of the state at- 
tended, including the President of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Herbert Munroe, the State Presi- 
dent of the W.C.T.U., Mrs. Adriana C. 
Hungerford, Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, State Superintendent of Schools, 
and the kindly, motherly Mrs. W. E. 
Collett was toastmistress. Every speech 
was burdened with the thought that 
Denver must soon have a Woman’s Bu- 
reau in the Police Department. 

THE CONFERENCE DELEGATES were 
only slightly aware of the tremendous 
emotional undercurrent in Colorado. 
The Klan controls both political parties, 
one branch of the legislature and both 
the state and city governments. ‘To op- 
pose the Klan, the “Constitutionalists,” 
largely Protestant in membership, were 
organized. They see the Klan a super- 
government, destructive of the principles 
which are the foundation of our country 
and of the liberty which is the heritage 
of our people. Faint rumblings of this 
conflict were heard in the City Hall 
where we met, but questions relative 
thereto were unwelcome. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE was the 
Joint Session with the National Proba- 
tion Association. Four viewpoints for 
the care of difficult and delinquent chil- 
dren were presented: ‘““The Attendance 
Officer,” by Mr. Newton Hegel, Min- 
neapolis; “The Probation Officer,” by 
Mr. Baxter, Detroit; “The Visiting 
Teacher,” by Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Mechen, Berkeley, California, and “The 
Police Officer,” by Mrs. Mina C. Van 
Winkle, Washington, D. C. 

Jupce HuLsert, of the Detroit Ju- 
venile Court, was an excellent Chairman 
and has demonstrated that he knows 
how to cooperate in his Court—where 
policewomen clear all complaints against 
or on behalf of children and where all 
other agencies are pressed into service 
when their assistance will help the issue. 

Dr. Georce W. KircHwey, of the 
New York School of Social Work, in 
his inimitable way, made a strong ap- 
peal for humane care of prisoners in 
detention, for intelligent individual 
treatment and for educated policemen 
trained in social practice similar to that 
of the socially trained policewomen. 

Dr. C. C. CarstTens, of the Child 
Welfare League of America, at our ban- 
quet delivered an inspiring message and 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Public Welfare 
and a member of our International 
Council, pledged her help to advance 
the movement for more policewomen. 
Miss Jessie F. Binford, Secretary of the 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Association, 
member of our Advisory Committee and 
of the Delinquency Committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
presided when Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
Referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court, urged policewomen to fix and 
jealously safeguard high standards. 

Miss Mary Bere, of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, gave an account of as- 
sistance by the “Business and Profes- 
sional Women” who paid her expenses 
to the conference, supported her in clos- 
ing the objectionable dance halls in her 
town, helped to secure law for control 
of commercial recreation and provided a 
model dance hall, attractively decorated, 
a good orchestra and a dancing teacher. 
The opening ball was so well attended 
it netted four hundred dollars profit. 

Mrs. E. W. Harris, Director of the 
Seattle Woman’s Bureau, secured funds 
from the Mayor to send her associate, 


Mrs. M. R. Dahnken, to Denver. If 





policewomen could reach Mayors: of 
cities personally, or through women’s or- 
ganizations, more of them would be per- 
mitted to attend gatherings which re- 
sult in improved community service. 

Miss ELEANorE L. HutTZet, Direc- 
tor of Detroit’s Police Department’s 
“Women’s Division,” gave a detailed 
account of its service. Her explanation 
of the handling of sex offenders by the 
health authorities and the policemen in- 
dicated discrimination against women in 
spite of the fact that male customers 
outnumber the women twelve to one. In 
most American cities men are the ag- 
gressors—street women seldom seek their 
own clients because the legal hazards are 
too great. A rational demand on the 
Health Department by the organized 
women of Detroit will, no doubt, result 
in equal administration of the com- 
municable disease law. 

EXCELLENT ADDRESSES were made by 
Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, of the Chicago 
Police Department, Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker, member of our Advisory Com- 
mittee; Miss Inah M. Peterson, of the 
Wichita Woman’s’ Bureau; Judge 
George Day, of the Juvenile Court, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and by Dr. 
Mary B. Harris, our Field Executive 
Secretary. 

APPROVED RESOLUTIONS having gen- 
eral significance were in substance as 
follows: 

1. To invite and urge the Interna- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs to 
send delegates next year and to partici- 
pate in the program. 

2. To appoint a committee for the 
study of means of affording greater pro- 
tection to boys and girls through more 
adequate patrolling of public parks and 
pleasure boats. 

3. To oppose the distribution of ob- 
scene and salacious literature and to urge 
all policewomen to make a concerted 
effort to eradicate this evil. 

4. To recommend that a National 
Bureau of Missing Persons be estab- 
lished in the Department of Justice. 

5. After reviewing the film “Lilies 
of the Streets” it was unanimously con- 
demned and the Secretary was instructed 
to notify the Police Department and the 
Women’s Clubs of New York City that 
the film is a libel on good police pro- 
cedure, police detention, the courts of 
the city of New York and upon the gen- 
erally accepted preventive-protective 
service of policewomen. 
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Altacking Women 


HE cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” when there is no danger 

is as old as the hills. If all the fear of the “Reds” in 

this country is based on such absurdities as the follow- 
ing, it will cease to interest anyone. If there is any danger 
from Bolshevist sources, such hysterical outbreaks are a men- 
ace to public security. 

In the Woman CiTIzEN of March 21 an editorial was 
printed, entitled, ‘“Are Mothers Safe?’ We reprint the 
greater part of it. We ask every woman who sees this if 
she finds a hidden menace in it; then to read the following 
extract from an editorial in the Woman Patriot of May 1, 
which devotes several thousand words to denouncing it: 


“Are MorHers SAFE?” 
(Reprinted from the “Woman Citizen”) 


“It is safe to say that not one of the women’s organizations in the 
International Council, and not one of the leaders of these organiza- 
tions, is ‘red’ in any sense of the word, and that not one has any 
leaning whatever toward Bolshevism or Sovietism. Moreover, while 
all of them are ardent in their desire to end all war, under present 
conditions they believe in adequate measures of defense. 

“Most of these gentlemen who are so concerned about the activi- 
ties of women believe in motherhood. To the masculine mind there 
is something beautiful and touching in the solicitude and care which 
a mother gives her child. Most men revere the maternal spirit, when 
it is expended on the children of one’s own flesh and blood. What 
they do not yet comprehend is that the maternal instinct is deeply 
implanted in all women, whether mothers or not, and that it never 
ceases to find channels of expression, even when one’s own children 
have grown up. 

“In early days the childless woman was thrown back on herself 
and often became embittered. The woman past middle life, as her 
children went out from her care, grew old before her time. The 
modern woman is mothering the world. Has any mother ever done 
more for her children than many women in social service like Julia 
Lathrop, Lillian Wald, Grace Abbott and many other unmarried 
women? Did any grandmother of olden times ever put the rich 
experience of her own motherhood into effective service for others as 
is being done today by such women as Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter and other women leaders? 

“Fortunate indeed are the women of today with the endless oppor- 
tunities of putting their maternal gifts into full service, but vastly 
more fortunate is the world that has released this power for the 
benefit of mankind. 

“But how are we going to convince men that women’s organiza- 
tions are not dictated to from Moscow!” 


“STEPMOTHERING THE WoRLD” 
(Reprinted from the “Woman Patriot’) 
“Not All the Communism Is Made in Moscow” 


“. , . This is the essence of Communism whether made in Mos- 
cow or New York. Alexandra Kollontay, first Bolshevik Commissar 
of Social Welfare, in her ‘Communism and the Family’ makes that 
so plain that even the women who don’t know that motherhood ‘is 
a condition and not a theory’ can understand. 

“Sir Paul Dukes, Great Britain’s most eminent investigator of 
Russian conditions, wrote: 

“The central tragedy of the Bolshevist régime of Russia is 
an organized effort to subvert and corrupt the minds of children. 
Mme. Kollontay’s writings can leave no doubt on that score, even 
in the minds of the skeptical. The idea is to remove children at an 
early age from parental care and bring them up in colonies.—(N .Y. 
Times, July 17, 1921.) 

“The WomMAN CITIzeEN, in trying to make out that ‘mothering the 
world’ is equivalent to ‘the maternal spirit, when it is expended on 
the children of one’s own flesh and blood’ is doing exactly in part 
what Kollontay wrote in 1919 should be done. It ‘no longer differ- 
entiates between yours and mine’ in motherhood. In fact, in the editorial 
mentioned, it entirely overlooks any difference, and bases the editorial 
on a trick plea that ‘the maternal instinct is deeply implanted in all 
women whether mothers or not,’ a plea not based on fact and utterly 
Communistic in so far as it implies that wholesale vicarious ‘mother- 
ing’ is equivalent to the real mission of motherhood. 





“The WomAN CITIZEN reveals its warped idea of wholesale social 
motherhood further: ‘Has any mother ever done more for her chil- 
dren than many women in social service, like Julia Lathrop, Lillian 
Wald, Grace Abbott and many other unmarried women?’ 

“Of course every mother has. She has brought them into the 
world, something that never would have been done for them if left 
to these high salaried spinsters. No one denies that, in a sense, there 
are many unmarried women personally caring for children (usually 
of their ‘own flesh and blood’) with more tenderness than some few 
actual mothers. But these good sisters, daughters, cousins, aunts, etc., 
are not mothers and no theory can make them mothers until they 
meet the condition of motherhood, which is a fact, and not a title 
to be conferred at will. All women can not be mothers any more than 
all men can be heroes. But at least they can stop pretending to be 
mothers when unwilling or unable to meet the test required. 

“Nobody cares whether women’s organizations are ‘dictated to 
from Moscow’—or from Washington or New York—if they happen 
to advocate some of the same false and vicious doctrines, having the 
same effect, if adopted, as the Communist schemes for nationaliza- 
tion of children. It’s not where your Communist doctrines come 
irom, but where they will lead us if made a part of our Constitu- 
tion, that matters to American parents. Had The WoMAN CITIZEN 
editorial been written by Alexandra Kollontay herself, it might have 
been more bold, but it could hardly have been more covertly Com- 
munistic than the insidious plea that internationalist women ‘mother- 
ing the world’ are as ‘safe’ as real mothers. (Italics are ours.—Ed.) 
For a Communist idea when properly labeled is no more dangerous 
than a poison with its red label, skull and cross-bones. It is when Com- 
munist poison is mixed with soothing syrup for babies, and called ‘child 
welfare’ or ‘mothering the world’ that it is most dangerous, for then, 
innocent persons swallow it without knowing what it is.” 


What is the animus behind the vicious attacks that are 
being made on women by the editor of the Woman Patriot? 
Who is supplying the funds? No one can think that sensible 
men, like those comprising the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, for example, actually believe them. They must know 
these things aren’t true. What are they really afraid of? 
One might add, where is their sense of humor? 


Ne 
Attacking Club Women 


ROM a different direction, but as if animated by the 

same interests, comes an attack on all women’s organiza- 

tions working for social and community betterment. 
Corra Harris in the July Ladies’ Home Journal, tells of the 
“Starlings,” a club in the South originally organized for self- 
culture, which grew into a modern woman’s club, and how, 
under a woman president with brains, “that most disturbing 
of all things in a woman,” it had been for ten years “a night- 
mare of power and progress.” Its last work had been to 
make the city fathers turn a valuable piece of land into a 
park, and it did not realize that it was responsible “when 
thirty youths, including several girls, had been arrested, 
charged with crimes including arson, murder and theft.” 

Mrs. Harris says that the club saw no connection “between 
the development of woman’s interest in the welfare of the 
whole world and the astounding increase in the youthful crim- 
inal class.” “Apparently,” she says, “it has never yet occurred 
to any efficient, public-spirited club woman that if all normal 
youths were so carefully guarded in their own homes . . . 
there would be no juvenile criminals.”” Mrs. Harris lays the 
crimes of this modern world at club women’s doors because 
“their maternal instinct is no longer sacred to their own 
homes and families.” 

The problem of youthful crime is a serious one. Mrs. 
Harris to the contrary, it is engaging the thought of many 
women and women’s organizations. To lay the responsibility 
of such crimes at the door of the thoughtful, conscientious 
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women who make up our women’s organizations is as stupid 
as it is illogical. There are many demoralizing influences in 
this new world since the war. Commercialized amusements, 
such as movies and dance halls, and the speed and luxury they 
see on all sides, are luring our young people on as never 
before. 

It is the intelligent mother such as the club woman who 
recognizes these influences, and because she watches over her 
own children she knows the dangers and seeks to safeguard 
not only them but all children. She it is who is furnishing 
them with safe play places and who is seeking to provide that 
the first offense of the unfortunate ones shall not lead them 
into criminal careers. 

But Mrs. Harris goes further. She denounces the “hu- 
moring, petting, soothing hand so many American women 
are laying upon the laws of our country. This accounts for 
their effort to pass another Federal amendment to the Con- 
stitution forbidding the employment of youths under eighteen. 
As if the undisciplined idleness in which thev are being brought 
up did not account for the 2,000 youths arrested in a certain 
city . . . and for the decision that ‘jazzmania’ caused 
a girl of sixteen to murder her mother.” (Oh, Mrs. Harris! 
Do stick to the facts. The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment does not forbid the employment of youths under eight- 
een. It gives Congress the power to legislate so it can pro- 
tect them from dangerous employment and safeguard their 
health. ) 

Like that of the /V oman Patriot, the immediate reason for 
Mrs. Harris’s attack seems to be the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. Women who are alive to their responsibilities in 
the world today are a disturbing element to certain men in 
the business world who want to be let alone to exploit chil- 
dren and who care nothing for public welfare. Fortunately 
the wheel of time never turns back. The “Starlings” belonged 
to a different epoch. The woman with heart and brains is 
here to stay. Most men welcome her. 

Mrs. Harris’s article is as astounding, as humorous and as 
serious in its way as the trial of evolution in Tennessee, and 


is of blood kin. 


How We Got Here 
Woes the Scopes trial ended it is predicted in many 


parts of the country that a chain of old-time revivals 

will follow and thus a renewed loyalty will be created 
to thoroughly orthodox Christianity—that which accepts the 
Bible from cover to cover as the revealed word of God. On 
the other hand, scientists, while somewhat disturbed in mind, 
are resting content in their faith that this country is pledged 
to freedom of thought, opinion and action, and that truth will 
assert its right to prevail no matter what happens. While we 
wait for the next test in the case some may find amusement 
in the reflection that at this time, when problems of terrible 
import are nearly overwhelming us, a dispute over the manner 
in which God brought us here seems somewhat inopportune. 


c. Cc. Cc. 


Outlawing War and the World Court 


UMORS are as thick as moths in August concerning 
R tic probabilities of the treatment Congress will give the 

World Court when, on December 17th, it is scheduled 
to come up for debate. Among the many tales one is that 
Senator Borah has been working successfully at the Presi- 
dent and that the President is about to surrender to the Sen- 
ator’s plea that the Court conceals hidden traps for the 
United States and that when Congress opens the President 
and Senator Borah will be seen standing together midway 
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between proponents and opponents of the World Court. As 
well authenticated and much more heartening is that the 
President is standing as firm as the Rock of the Pilgrims and 
has so clearly remembered the plank in the Republican plat- 
form that he is hunting for a Senatorial leader who will 
make the fight of his life for the Court. 

A few months back Senator Borah launched a new reserva- 
tion, that because the Court can and does when asked give 
advisory opinions to the League of Nations there is a threaten- 
ing menace to the peace of this country. The great among 
the lawyers have discussed this point from Idaho to Boston 
and back again much to the confusion of the lay mind which 
fails to perceive any insidious germs of trouble in this custom. 
This disturbing sky-rocket suddenly came down with a dull 
thud when the Dean of a great law school pointed out that 
advisory opinions were authorized by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to which the United States has no right 
to propose amendment and not by the Statutes of the Court 
to which this country might attach a condition for member- 
ship. Advisory opinions can not therefore become a subject 
for reservation incident to American membership, but they 
may still rise up as an alleged reason why the United States 
should not become a member of the Court. 

The group represented in the Senate by Senator Borah, 
who was not a signer of the compact printed on page 5, 
are likely to press for the inclusion of the proposals concern- 
ing the Outlawry of War in the form of reservations and 
if so there will be much delay and confusion. The expres- 
sion “Outlawry of War” is a convenient slogan representing 
the hopes of all peacemakers. As such it has been frequently 
heard. ‘The President has used the term, but now the plan 
which the original group has promulgated is to be made a 
factor in the consideration of the World Court. Had there 
been a separation of the two ideas, the outlawry program 
arising after action on the World Court, there doubtless 
would have been an enormous support for all of it except 
the quixotic proposal to withdraw from the Court when and 
if the rest of the world does not do as we direct. This pro- 
posal, pregnant with many possibilities, has been laid by its 
sponsor upon “the lap of the Gods,” there to rest until 
December. Meanwhile those who had hoped for early ac- 
tion will find in it little support for mental tranquillity. 
CarRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


a 


Your Responsibility 


HE campaign against indecent magazines would be 

greatly stimulated if more women would follow the 

example outlined by our subscriber in the letter on 
page 30. One has only to look through the periodicals dis- 
played on newsstands to see the filthy stories, often semi-dis- 
guised with a virtuous ending, that are being fed to the 
American public, especially to young people. 

There is a law against the sending of indecent matter 
through the mail. The question as to the mailability of any 
material is in the hands of the solicitor for the post office 
in Washington. It is a simple thing to wrap up the ques- 
tionable literature and send it to the Solicitor, United States 
Post Office, Washington, D. C., and ask for his judgment. 
The Department acts on the matter thus brought before them 
without undue publicity and without involving in any way 
the person who brings it to their attention. 

Each one of us has some share of responsibility for public 
welfare which can’t be delegated to the courts or the police 
or other public servants, but which we must exercise for our- 
selves. 

Women will be glad to know that the Post Office 
Department in Washington will give prompt, careful atten- 
tion to printed matter sent to it for investigation and will 
protect the public if its welfare is being endangered. 
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The Infancy of Political Education 


66 RE we capable of self-government?” One type of 
mind is most busy attempting to prove that we are 
not. This type argues, with ever-increasing success, that the 
hope of good government in America lies in establishing, in 
our various units of government, little autocracies over which 
benevolent despots will be elected to rule, leaving the citizen 
to go about his other business in the serene belief that his 
own civic responsibility is being met. This theory of govern- 
ment, antagonistic to every American ideal, can not develop 
a self-governing people and, without capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, there is no real hope that more than the merest 
fraction of mankind may ever enjoy life’s greatest blessings. 
But capacity for self-government presupposes at least a kin- 
dergarten understanding of one of the first principles of 
democracy, i.e., civic responsibility, and even those of greatest 
faith sadly admit that this sense is generally lacking. ‘The 
average voter is on strike most of the time. Furthermore, he 
is a muddled thinker when it comes to political concepts. He 
possesses little appreciation of the principles underlying gov- 
ernment. Snarled in his ideas, he confuses loyalty to party 
principles with loyalty to petty political policies; and he is too 
busy keeping step with the procession to clarify his mental 
processes. If he is to meet his civic obligations hé must be 
beguiled into learning the tacts of his job through any method 
likely to catch him. Predigested brain food must be served 
in appetizing quantities and in an alluring form or he can’t 
be interested. 

It is to the end of developing a system which will help the 
woman voter at least that the National League of Women Vot- 
ers is trying the experiment of the so-called Citizenship Schools. 
These schools are a curious hybrid growth—the result of 
uniting the efforts of the voting citizen to those of colleges, 
universities and normal schools. Designed primarily to stim- 
ulate interest in government, they are creating the interesting 
situation of introducing the average citizen and the college to 
each other, thereby breaking down age-old barriers existing 
between your supposed aristocracy of learning, sitting on the 
heights, and your adult voter in the flat, uninterested in, 
and uncertain of, his place in educational institutions. 

Your League voter attends to the business of supplying 
the audience and of helping in arranging a program that will 
appeal to and fill the needs of the ordinary busy woman; your 
college supplies the knowledge and generally the meeting place 


of these schools, which are intended not merely to give a 
background of historical and political knowledge, but teach 
likewise the very A B C’s of the structure of government 
and of the use of the ballot. 

Neophyte and initiate sit together, with the avowed purpose 
of acquiring and disseminating the knowledge and technique 
necessary to the production of informed voters who will be 
capable of assuming the duties of a self-governing people. 

In their earliest infancy as yet, these schools are without 
uniformity or concreteness, but gradually they are moulding 
into a form which can only be described as something new 
in the educational world—woman’s contribution toward the 
study of the science of government.—F. C. W. 


A Great American Invention 


Dig yond thoughtful League member is aware that the present 
League program at many points touches that ever-fascinating 
question in American political life—the relation of the Federal and 
state governments. Many of them have longed to refresh them- 
selves on the early discussions of that question in the days when the 
nation was still in the making, many are seeking to inform them- 
selves more fully on the development of the modern experiments of 
co-operation between the Federal government and the states. The 
“Woman Voter” will publish, beginning in this number, a series of 
miniature articles by a member of the National Board whose initials 
will be recognized as those of one who has contributed thoughtfully 
and searchingly to debate on the League program on many occa- 
sions. These articles are the outgrowth of long reading of the early 
Constitutional debates and discussion, and of the best commentaries 
on the experiment of American government in the period of its first 
testing. There will begin shortly a series of longer articles on later 
experiments in the development of centralized government and meth- 
ods of co-operation between the Federal government and the states. 
The first of these, on Federal aid, will be by Dorothy Kircheawey 
Brown, former chairman of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
National League and author of that able piece of writing and argu- 
ment “The Case for the Acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner Act.” 


UR dual form of government, state and national, each 

paramount in its own field, each operating directly upon 
the individual, so that every individual has for his uses two 
governments, one state and the other national, that is the 
great American invention in government. “Grand and lumi- 
nous conception of two coexisting and harmonious spheres of 
government” John Fiske called it, “a supreme act of construc- 
tive statesmanship that seems natural enough now, but the 
men who could thus think out the problem a century ago 
must be ranked as high among constructive statesmen as New- 
ton among scientific discoverers.” 

The problems these statesmen had to think out was how 
to make a nation in spite of obstacles. The obstacles, of 
course, were chiefly the states. Men were prejudiced in favor 
of old familiar government as against the new and untried. 
Men in little states were jealous of big states and men of 
southern states, of northern states. Men with debts they 
could not pay felt safer with state government than with a 
strong central government. Politicians bred in a system of 
state politics where they knew their way about feared a 
change. Added to all these were folks on the frontier who 


felt little necessity for any government at all, were men whose 
hatred of Great Britain turned them against all central gov- 
ernment, were men whose love of personal liberty made them 
always prefer on principle less government to more. 

These opponents to a national government fall into two 
main classes: those whose selfish interests lay in the status quo; 
those who sincerely though optimistically believed strong gov- 
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ernment to be an evil but not a necessary evil. A union of 
states they already had, a Constitution which might not incon- 
ceivably today be mistaken for its successor by those who so 
often praise but so seldom read that document. A Congress, 
too, they had with power to do almost all the things that 
Congress today is empowered by the Constitution to do. So, 
closing their eyes to the future and refusing to admit the evils 
of the present, these believed that so vast a continent with 
plenty of elbow room and protected by the encircling seas 
from the troubles of the rest of the world offered an ideal 
opportunity for making shift to continue as a federation in- 
stead of becoming a nation of individuals. 

Men whom today we usually choose to claim as our fore- 
fathers, Washington, Madison, Hamilton, were of a different 
mind. They believed that anarchy impended and that the fate 
of America hung in the balance. It was acrisis. A convention 
to consider a new government was called, but it is probable 
that it could never have got under way if Madison had not 
prepared in advance and brought with him a plan based on 
the simple but original device which Fiske has so glowingly 
described. 

Under this plan the people were to continue to be separated 
into states and to function through state government and at the 
same time were to be united into a nation to function through 
a central government. As the legislature of the state was 
composed of representatives of the people of the state, so the 
legislature of the nation was to be composed of representatives 
of all the people. 

This idea once launched served as a basis for discussion. 
Progress became possible, hope was kindled, the epoch-making 
five months’ debate which ended in a new Constitution began. 

There is no more important fact about the government of 
this country than this, its dual nature, excepting only one. 
After all, the fact of supreme importance which should never 
be forgotten in any discussion of fundamental political im- 
portance in this country is that, accurately speaking, neither 
state government nor national government is sovereign. It is 
for them to bestow their authority. They may bestow it upon 
state government, they may bestow it upon national govern- 
ment, they may withhold it, or they may withdraw it. Sov- 
ereignty is theirs——-M. M. W. 


Massachusetts Schools of Politics 


ASSACHUSETTS is planning for two elaborate 

schools of politics, during 1925-1926, according to an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts League. ‘The first school, to be held at Wellesley 
College, October 28 and 29, will study the Federal Constitu- 
tion, from the days of the founders to the present time. The 
conference method will give students a full opportunity to 
develop all points of view. ‘The sessions will be held in the 
new Alumnae Building. 

The third foreign affairs school conducted by the League 
will be in session next January 13, 14 and 15, at Radcliffe 
College. International problems that lead to friendship or 
to conflict, control of raw materials, race questions, trade con- 
cessions, treaty relations, mandates, and extra-territorial pos- 
sessions will be some of the fundamental questions considered. 

President Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley, and President 
Ada Louise Comstock, of Radcliffe, sponsor these schools at 
their respective colleges. These political schools are no 
longer experiments, one having been held at Wellesley in 1923, 
and four at Radcliffe, annually since 1922. Others have been 
held at Mount Holyoke, Smith and Clark University. The 
two schools will be open to public registration until the limit 
set has been reached. 


Copies of the Proceedings of the sixth annual convention 
of the National League, in Richmond, last April are available 
at the League’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. 








The Woman in Industry 


With “Industrial Hazards to Women” as one of the three subjects 
listed for study in the Women-in-Industry Committee program, 
League members will be especially interested in the following article 
by Miss Nelle Swartz, head of the Bureau of Women in Industry of 
the New York State Department of Labor. It treats of the social 
and economic effects of work accidents to women, observed in a 
special case study of 500 women made by the New York State Bureau. 


T seems to me of paramount importance that the Industry 
Committee of the League give some consideration to this 
question in that it is a question which is so closely related not 
only to other industrial problems but to the industrial capacity 
and personal satisfaction of women. 

The reason why the Bureau of Women in Industry chose 
permanent partial disabilities for its study is that from an 
administrative point of view these are the most difficult acci- 
dents to compensate for, and New York State, as other states, 
has never known whether it was adequately caring for 
its permanent partial cases. It is comparatively easy to fix 
compensation for a worker who is killed or who receives a 
permanent total disability. By the same method it is com- 
paratively easy to compensate a worker for the time lost for 
a temporary disability. It is difficult, however, to fix compen- 
sation for permanent partial injury such as a finger lost, the 
sight of an eye impaired. These must be reckoned with as a 
definite industrial handicap for the future. 

So five hundred women were visited in an effort to find 
out how far the compensation for permanent partial injuries 
really had compensated them. The findings which are of 
particular interest are: 

1. That only half of the injured women have been able 
to go back to work at wages as high as they had before the 
accident; that over one-fifth of the women are still out of 
industry as a result of the accident. 

2. Lack of schooling proved a great handicap to women in 
their industrial readjustment. Women with less than gram- 
mar school education and women who were unable to speak 
English made the poorest recovery. 

3. The two extremes of ages, the oldest and the youngest 
workers, made the poorest industrial readjustment. Of girls 
under sixteen, less than one-half have regained their earning 
capacity. Of the twenty-three women, sixty years or 
over, twelve were out of industry altogether and three are 
at a lower earning capacity. 

4. The wages of these working women were little enough. 
The median wage for the cleaners was $10 to $12; for the 
other group, which includes factory workers, cooks, waitresses 
and janitresses, the median was $14 to $16. 

More interesting, however, than statistics which the re- 
port brought out were the implications regarding working 
women, which could hardly be formulated in statistics but 
which came out incidentally in the course of the study. The 
occupation of the woman at the time of the accident had a 
good deal to do with her final readjustment. When, for ex- 
ample, the occupation at the time of the accident was low 
paid and offered very little chance for advancement, as in 
the case of cleaners, the women were forced out of industry 
altogether. It would seem from the figures of the report 
that women cling to industry by a very narrow margin. 

The mental attitude of women who are hurt is quite as 
serious as their physical impairment. They seem out of tune 
with life. Life did not seem to them worth while. They were 
afraid to go back to their former job. There was a lack of 
confidence, bitterness and despondency which was a handicap 
as great as some of the physical ones. 

The study of these 500 women has presented some of the 
complex factors of responsibility which complicate the work 
of a woman. She holds two jobs, the one at home and the 
one in the factory. In addition to the economic loss which 
she might suffer, from a lost finger or a lost hand, there is 
also the handicap of not being able to launder or to mend. 
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The cost of work accidents to the employer has been fairly 
definitely determined. It is known, for example, approxi- 
mately how many persons will lose their fingers on punch 
presses during the year. Also how many hands will be lost 
in mangles. Each employer has come to have a predictable 
total hazard. But the cost to the employee is by no means 
so clear cut. Her reaction to the accident both mental and 
physical, her economic readjustment, her power of rehabilita- 
tion are unknown factors and differ as people differ. The 
study of the Bureau of Women in Industry was made in an 
effort to point out some of the common factors in this highly 
individualistic problem. 

It seems to me that there are some very definite things 
which the League of Women Voters in various states can do 
relative to industrial accidents to women. 

In the first place, they can follow the work of their State 
Compensation Bureau—see to it that the administrators of 
this law are wise and humane—to stand behind the demands 
for adequate appropriations and to interpret the needs of the 
industrial women through fact-finding reports. 

There is no greater need for public support and public sym- 
pathy and understanding than in the State Departments which 
are administering the Labor and Compensation Law. The 
passage of good labor and workmen compensation laws is 
but the beginning. The League should more and more inter- 
est itself in enforcement. It is only through the co-operation 
of such organizations that the State Departments can be kept 
on a high plane. 


With the League in the Cities 
No. /—St. Paul, Minnesota 


S': PAUL is politically interesting. At the State Fair 
grounds within the city limits Mr. Coolidge recently spoke 
te the largest crowd he has addressed as President, and that 
state fair is symbolic of the great agricultural region, famous 
for its banner crop of political recalcitrants. From St. Paul 
itself a conservative administration has in rapid succession se- 
lected a supreme court justice, secretary of state, assistant sec- 
retary of state and solicitor general. St. Paul is the site of 
the state capitol, in which sits the only legislature in the coun- 
try elected without party designation on the ballot. In 
municipal government it has adopted the commission form of 
government as a reform only to experience the defects of 
that system and agitate for another. 

On the glorious day in 1919 when suffrage workers of 
Minnesota were serving a chicken dinner in the capitol to 
legislators who gathered in special session to ratify the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, they were already deep in plans for the 
organization of the League of Women Voters. The St. Paul, 
or Ramsey County League as it is called because city and 
county lines are almost identical, lost no time in getting 
started. Under three presidents it has carried its program 
to a widening public, learned much by experience, and is now 
a seasoned and flourishing organization. 

It was the pitiless test of the Get-Out-the-Vote campaign 
which brought home to St. Paul the lesson which every League 
in a city of any size faces sooner or later—the importance of 
the ward and precinct units. The voting record of Ramsey 
County in 1920 had been bad—the state League got out a 
chart ranging the counties in the order of their voting per- 
centage alongside a huge civic thermometer which showed the 
county containing the capital city at the bottom of the list. 
Candidates’ meetings and all the usual devices of a Get-Out- 
the-Vote drive were resorted to, but the most effective work 
was done upon the doorstep, house by house, and block by 
block. The Presidential election showed that St. Paul had 
increased its vote by more than 20 per cent, and left the 
League with the foundation of real organization. Today 
every one of the twelve wards and 216 precincts have active 
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chairmen. In some cases the organization is perfected down 
to the blocks. 

As usual finance prospects brighten as organization js 
strengthened. The Minnesota League has a practice of 
assigning quotas based flatly on population instead of mem- 
bership, expecting that the local League will work for an 
organization commensurate with the size of the community in 
which it is organized and that it will pay in part until able 
to pay in full. This year St. Paul expects to pay one hundred 
per cent. 

The educational work of the League in St. Paul is based 
on increased study and understanding of the whole program. 
The League boasts of eight study groups. The national pro- 
gram is put at once into the hands of the committee chair- 
men for recommendation of items to be selected for study 
according to their adaptability to local conditions, and fre- 
quent meetings of committees are the rule, the Efficiency in 
Government committee with a membership of thirty having 
held monthly meetings throughout the year. <A _ speakers’ 
bureau of forty has given a total of 211 speeches in the year, 
reaching over 12,000 people. 

Both the St. Paul and Minneapolis Leagues find it ad- 
vantageous and stimulating to belong to ““T win Cities.” Once 
or twice each year the state board is invited to meet in St. 
Paul and reciprocates the courtesy by inviting the St. Paul 
board to meet with it, and once every two or three years 
St. Paul entertains the state convention with an efficiency 
very comforting to the state officers. In legislative years 
the state League relies greatly on the St. Paul women, trained 
and observant legislative workers, and annually during Labor 
Day week the St. Paul and Minneapolis Leagues divide the 
responsibility of staffing the League booth at “The greatest 
State Fair.” Enlarged and convenient headquarters, and the 
reélection of its energetic young president, Mrs. A. J. Me- 
Guire, assures St. Paul of another year of service and growth. 


G. H. 


In Washington 
ISS BELLE SHERWIN sailed on July 8 for Queens- 


town. A vacation amid Irish loughs and rivers, Irish 
hills and hamlets, Irish seas and verdure, suggests a fascinat- 
ing departure from the trail pursued by most tourists and Miss 
Sherwin left with tentatively formed plans to visit Ireland 
and travel up and down and to and fro therein, taking boats 
and trains and hospitality as she found them. ‘The itinerary, 
more or less elastic, includes journeys by tramp steamer, 
jaunting car and occasional train, through Killarney and up 
the west coast to the Galway Bay country; to Limerick and 
up the River Shannon to Athlone; from thence through Ennis- 
killen to Donegal and on to the “black north” via London- 
derry and other places with sweet-sounding names; then down 
the east coast, peering into Belfast and Dublin, en route to the 
return steamer in August. 

“A vacation is for rest,” said Miss Sherwin as she sailed 
away, “and even Irish poets, Irish plays and Irish govern- 
ment shall not divert me from mine.” 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser came down to Washington after 
the meeting of the executive board in Lyme, to work on the 
minutes of the session and for conference on publicity. The 
prospect of heat has no terrors for Miss Hauser. On the day 
that Washington broken even its own record, she blithely 
made arrangements to return on August first for three weeks, 
as officer-in-charge at the national headquarters. 

Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll, chairman of the national commit- 
tee on Women in Industry, is writing a book this summer. 
The work is an analysis of the cases which come under the 
special permit department, which is the section on child labor, 
of the Maryland Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dr. Carroll in- 
tends to devote the summer to the work of the analysis and 
to have it ready for the publishers by early autumn. 

ANN WEBSTER. 
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he Executive Committee Meeting 








HE midsummer Executive Committee meeting of the Na- 

tional League of Women Voters, held at the summer 
home of the treasurer, Miss Ludington, in Lyme, Connecticut, 
established a new record of achievements in work reviewed 
and activities planned. 


World Court Responsibility 


On behalf of the League the Executive Committee made a 
new pronouncement on the World Court, pointing out that 
the original resolution as presented by President Harding and 
supported by President Coolidge and former Secretary ot 
State Hughes, is to have its unwavering support. General 
approval was voted Mrs. Catt’s plan for the continuing work 
of the organizations which participated in the Conference on 
Cause and Cure of War. This plan calls for two-day confer- 
ences in the states in the autumn, the same to be carried out 
by the state branches of participating organizations. Discus- 
sion of details of continued support of the Child Labor 
Amendment and of opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett 
Amendment resulted in definite plans to be given out confi- 
dentially at the proper time. 


Mrs. Mott Succeeds Mrs. Shockley 


The resignation of Mrs. Walter A. Shockley, director of 
the seventh region, was accepted with regret. Mrs. Ernest 
Mott, of San Francisco, was appointed to succeed Mrs. Shock- 
ley. Mrs. Mott comes to the League well qualified for her 
duties as regional director. In the absence of Mrs. Charles 
H. Dietrich, in Europe, Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, of Missouri, 
is acting as director of the sixth region. 

It was good news that Miss Frances Perkins has accepted 
reappointment as chairman of the special committee on Im- 
migration. Miss Julia Lathrop, Miss Edith Abbott, Miss 
Josephine Roche and Miss Mary Guyton are other members 
of this committee, while two of those invited to serve have 
not yet replied. 

Miss Adéle Clark becomes chairman of the Inter-Racial 
Committee with Miss Hauser as vice-chairman. 


The November Board Meeting 


The organization committee of the League, which consists 
of the president ex officio, the organization secretary and the 
regional directors, is planning to hold a meeting in Chicago 
early in September. Miss Sherwin will go from that meeting 
to the meeting of the Executive Committee to be held in Wash- 
ington, September 16, 17 and 18. The dates for the autumn 
board meeting are November 2 to 7, and will include a meet- 
ing of the organization committee. 


The St. Louis Convention 


The next convention, it was voted, shall be held in St. 
Louis, pressing invitations having been received not only from 
the St. Louis League and the Missouri League but from the 
Governor of the State, the Mayor of St. Louis and various 
commercial organizations, notably from the St. Louis Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau. The dates agreed upon are 
April 14 to 21. It was agreed to continue the present policy 
of having the Program Committee include a member from 
the National Board, and one member each from the region, 
state and city in which the convention is to be held. A sub- 
committee was appointed to formulate plans for the depart- 
ment and standing committee conferences and report to the 
autumn meeting of the board. Considerable time was given to 
discussion of plans for the 1926 convention, upon the basis 





of constructive criticisms resulting from convention experiences 
of the past few years. 

The organization and finance reports especially indicate the 
constantly advancing strength of the League. Miss Morgan’s 
department now has chairmen in forty-two states and the de- 
partment of Efficiency in Government has chairmen in thirty- 
nine. Thirty-five states are now operating on a budget basis 
and thirty have finance chairmen other than their treasurers. 


Publications 


The demand for League publications is continuous. Re- 
ceipts from sales in a recent two-month period, not a rush 
season, were about $640. It is significant that the most con- 
stant demand is for efficiency in government material and in- 
cludes some of the more technical publications. About one- 
third of the various pamphlets are normally reprinted. 

Progress was reported on various publications ordered by 
the Richmond convention and approval was given to the copy 
for a pamphlet on the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment which 
probably will be in circulation by the time this appears in 
print. 

The Manual of Style, University of Chicago Press, was 
adopted as a standard for reference in connection with League 
publications. 

It will be good news to League members that Mrs. LaRue 
Brown has undertaken the preparation of several leaflets. 
Gratifying progress was reported on the documented history 
of the Child Labor Amendment. 

Especial attention was called to the value of the book, “The 
Legal Status of Women,” prepared by Miss Esther Dunshee, 
chairman of the standing committee on Legal Status of 
Women. This publication is authoritative now but with the 
annual changes in laws, will be less authoritative a few years 
hence. No League member who has any program committee 
responsibility can afford not to have a copy of it. 


To Paris in 1926 


The president appointed Miss Ruth Morgan as her proxy 
in the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and was 
authorized to appoint the League’s twelve delegates to the 
Congress of the International W. S. A. which is to meet in 
Paris, May 23 to 30, 1926. Miss Sherwin announced with 
great pleasure the appointment of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
as the United States member of the Committee on En- 
franchised Women. 

The appeal of Porto Rican women for League aid in secur- 
ing their enfranchisement was considered. Action can not be 
taken until the 1926 convention, but it was voted to con- 
tinue inquiry into the Porto Rican situation and give assur- 
ance of sympathetic interest. 

It was voted that Miss Sherwin, on behalf of the League, 
request the trustees of Johns Hopkins University to make 
available to women students the privilege of the recently estab- 
lished Walter Hines Page School of International Relations. 


New Voters 


New Voters came in for so much consideration that an ade- 
quate report of it would crowd out everything else. The com- 
mittee considers work with New Voters of vital importance. 
{f developments during the summer indicate the necessity of 
strengthening this department, practical recommendations as 
to how to do so will be brought to the September meeting of 
the Committee. Miss Ely sat with the Executive Committee 
in the session on this subject.—E. J. H. 













































































































Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Business and Professional 
Women Meet 


ATCHING the program of the 

seventh annual convention of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs—held in 
Portland, Maine, July 13-17—rouses 
the envy of the stay-at-homes. It was a 
mixture of constructive work, goodfel- 
lowship and social activities. Luncheons, 
a clam bake on a mammoth scale—two 
thousand lobsters, one hundred and fifty 
bushels of clams and over two thousand 
to feast—airplane flights—all the hos- 
pitality and entertainment that Portland 
could offer. And then the more seri- 
ous side. ‘Twenty-six hundred women 
in business and professions all over the 
country met to discuss the international 
situation, their local problems, and 
women’s place in the business world. As 
an outgrowth of this discussion a resolu- 
tion was passed approving the coalition 
agreement just reached by twenty-six of 
the leading peace advocates of the coun- 
try. (See page 5.) 
Other resolutions favored the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment, 
supported the educational bill which in- 
cludes the creation of a department of 
education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, a permanent Federal em- 
ployment service, and the Fess Amend- 
ment to the Smith-Hughes act, which 
provides for placing home training and 
home economics on the same basis as 
trade and agriculture. : 

The report of the membership com- 
mittee showed that 164 new clubs have 
been added to the Federation during the 
last year, and that its total membership 
is 45,141. One foreign club has been 
formed in Buenos Aires, and there is a 
club in Alaska. 

Mrs. Olive Joy Wright, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was unopposed candidate for the 
presidency ; Miss Florence Sand, of Dal- 
las, Texas, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Marion Bowles, of Joliet, 
Illinois, second vice-president; Miss 
Madera Knox, of Grand Forks, North 
Carolina, recording secretary; Miss 
Florence E. McKay, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, corresponding secretary, and 
Mayme A. Stevens, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, treasurer. 

It is expected that the 1926 conven- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mrs. Menezes 


Mrs. Sarah Cory Menezes recently 
took the oath of office at Dallas, Texas, 
as assistant United States District At- 
torney—the first woman to hold such a 





post in the Southwest. Mrs. Menezes 
has had an interesting career, which we 
would like to tell you about right now. 
But we are saving it to use with a little 
story later on. We will say, however, 
that there are nine women assistant 
United States district attorneys, and that 
along with all her other activities, Mrs. 
Menezes is president of the Dallas 
League of Women Voters. , 


Helen Hamilton Gardener 
Helen H. Gard- 


ener, Civil Service 
Commissioner, died 
at the Walter Reed 
Army General Hos- 
pital Sunday, July 
26. She was buried 
at Arlington after 
cremation, by the 
side of her soldier 
husband, Colonel 
Selden Allen Day. Her funeral was 
held at her home in Washington, the 
speakers being Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Deming, ex-Commissioner Mor- 
rison, Maud Wood Park and Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

She was one of the world’s choicest 
spirits, able of intellect, strong in cour- 
age and guided by a quick unerring per- 
ception of the right. In her early life, 
when the question of the feasibility of 
sending girls to college was being agi- 
tated, an essay of hers, “Sex in Brain,” 
was translated and published in many 
languages. Several of her early novels 
emphasized the need of a single and a 
higher standard of morals and drove an 
important question hitherto mentioned, 
if at all, in whispers behind closed doors, 
into open and fearless discussion. Her 
story of “The Unofficial Patriot,” which 
was drawn from the experience of her 
father, Rev. Alfred Griffith Chenowith, 
was dramatized by James A. Herne and 
is listed under the name “Griffith Dav- 
enport, Circuit Rider,” by the English 
critic, William Archer, as one of the 
foremost of American plays. 

She brought her rare gifts and expe- 
rience to the Board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which she was vice-president when 
she died. Her last speech was on ““The 
Honored Suffrage Dead,” which she de- 
livered at the National Suffrage Lunch- 
eon in Washington last April. Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee and to whom 
we give the credit for the passage of the 
Federal Amendment, says that “Mrs. 
Gardener was the most potent factor in 
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the passage of the Amendment.” It was 
she who went on the most delicate mis- 
sions to Senate and White House, and 
she was familiarly known as “our Diplo- 
matic Corps.” She served eight years as 
Civil Service Commissioner,. the highest 
political position to which any woman 
had yet been appointed, when President 
Wilson, of his own volition and with- 
out a suggestion from her or her friends, 
sent her name to the Senate, which 
unanimously confirmed it. She was con- 
firmed by President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and died in office at the 
age of seventy-two, but with the look 
and spirit of a woman of fifty. Her life 
shed a glowing radiance over all she 


touched. oS Se 
Suffrage Celebrated 
The Leagues of Women Voters 


throughout the country are planning a 
celebration August 26—the anniversary 
of the signing of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. Just five years ago, Ten- 
nessee, after a most dramatic session of 
the legislature, had at last accepted the 
amendment, making the thirty-sixth 
state to ratify, and Mr. Everett Colby, 
Secretary of State, sat up all night that 
he might sign the proclamation. 


Four to Two 

Four girls and only two boys were 
successful in the secondary and high 
school chemistry scholarship contest of- 
fered by Mrs. and Mr. Francis P. Gar- 
van. Three hundred students competed 
from all over the country. The scholar- 
ships were four years at Yale and Vassar. 


Mrs. Shuler—Candidate 

Mrs. Nettie R. Shuler, for many 
years corresponding secretary of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has just been chosen as a regu- 
lar candidate for the Assembly by the 
Republican organization of the district 
in which she lives in New York City. 
Mrs. Shuler was on her way to Europe 
when the selection was made and first 
heard of it by wireless. 


Citizenship 

From Florence, Italy, to Paris, 
France, so that a ballot might be cast 
in Richmond, Virginia. ‘That is the 
trip Miss Nora Houston, of Richmond, 
recently took. Her ballot had been for- 
warded to Paris; she was in Florence— 
so she went to Paris, legalized the bal- 
lot at the American Consulate, and re- 
turned to Florence with a ballot each for 
her mother and cousin. That’s citizen- 
ship for you. 


THE Woman Citizen 


~ World News About Women 
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The World’s W. C. T. U. 


T was a thrilling moment at the re- 

cent World’s W.C.T.U. convention 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, when the presi- 
dent, Miss Anna A. Gordon, called to 
the platform representatives of five of 
the European nations that only a few 
short vears ago were engaged in a life 
and death struggle on the battlefields. 
Side by side they stood, women from 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
England, comrades in social service, dif- 
ferences and prejudices forgotten in a 
burning desire to attain a common ob- 
jective—the protection of their homes 
and children from an age-old evil. 

The Scottish newspapers commenting 
on the significance of this white ribbon 
conclave of nations, in which thirty 
countries participated, characterized it 
as an agency for the promotion of friend- 
liness among the women of all lands 
that is certain to make for international 
peace. 

The liquor interests paid a telling 
tribute to the influence of the conven- 
tion by bringing pressure to bear to pre- 


\ vent the broadcasting over the radio of 


addresses by Lady Astor, Miss Anna A. 
Gordon and others, after definite plans 
to that end had been agreed upon. It 
is significant that immediately follow- 
ing the W.C.T.U. meeting in Edin- 
burgh, the International Association 
Against Prohibition met in Paris. 

Delegates from thirty nations respond- 
ed to the roll call. There were present 
600 accredited delegates, each one rep- 
resenting a constituency of one thousand 
dues-paying members. In addition there 
were at least one thousand visiting white 
ribboners from a distance, and hundreds 
of others from Edinburgh and nearby 
cities. 

The attendance at all meetings indi- 
cated a high degree of interest. Sunday 
evening when Lady Astor was one of 
the star speakers the auditorium could 
not accommodate the throngs that de- 
sired admission, and an overflow meeting 
was arranged. 

The hospitality extended by Edin- 
burgh’s officials and citizens was superb. 
Homes were opened for the entertain- 
ment of delegates, the Lord Provost gave 
them a reception, as did numerous fra- 
ternal organizations, the ministers of the 
city invited white ribbon speakers to fill 
their pulpits on Sunday afternoon, a 
special service in recognition of the con- 
vention was held in historic St. Giles 
Cathedral, and an avowedly anti-pro- 
hibition press gave liberal space to friend- 
ly stories of the meeting. 

Picturesque in extreme was the gath- 
ering. Delegates appeared garbed in their 
national costumes—Japan, India, Egypt, 
Ceylon, Burma, resplendent in the rich 
tobes of the Orient; Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland and Esthonia in their 
quaint, artistic, embroidered dresses. The 
speeches of these women were as bright 








and vivid as their vari-colored garments, 
and each had worth-while achievements 
to relate of educational enterprises and 
growth of public sentiment that may 
well give the drink trade an arrest of 
thought. A delegation of one hundred 
and fifty Americans enlivened the atmos- 
phere by their cheers and original ex- 
pressions of appreciation. 

The hopeful outlook for the primary 
objective of the W.C.T.U.—the out- 
lawing of the drink trafiic—was 
brought out by a delegate from Ger- 
many, who said that the twenty-seven 
women in the Reichstag, belonging to 
different political parties, were united in 
their fight against drink; that in her 
country a million young people were or- 
ganized in a great Youth Movement 
and had taken a stand against the use 
of alcohol. The same statement might 
apply to other countries in which the 
W.C.T.U. is organized—the women 
and young people are helping to sup- 
port the educational campaign against 
alcohol. 

Miss Anna A. Gordon was reélected 
president, and Mrs. Margaret C. 
Munns, treasurer. The new vice-presi- 
dent is Miss Emilie Solomon, of South 
Africa, who for many years had been 
chief executive of its national union. 
Miss Agnes E. Slack, of England, and 
Mrs. Blanche Read Johnston, of Can- 


ada, were reélected honorary secretaries. 
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An advisory, administrative committee 
was adopted, consisting of the Lady 
Cecilia Roberts, England; Mrs. Ella A. 
Boole, United States; Mrs. John Mc- 
Leod, of Australia; Mrs. Gordon 
Wright, Canada; Miss Fanny von 
Hertzen, Finland; Fraulein Gustel von 
Blucher, Germany; Mrs. Ochimi Kubu- 
shiro, Japan. The World’s organization 
also maintains five organizers: one in 
Brazil, one in India, one in New Zea- 
land, one in South America, and one in 
Iceland. , 

The convention adopted the following 
memorial to the Women of Every Land: 

“Recognizing that the world is but a 
larger home and that women in a large 
sense are conservators of home and fam- 
ily, the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with affiliated so- 
cieties in fifty-one nations, hereby memo- 
rializes the women of every land: 

“1. To study the effects of alcohol, 
which science finds to be a racial poison. 

“2. To unite with us in voluntary ab- 
stinence from all alcoholic beverages and 
in all well-considered efforts to limit and 
prohibit their manufacture and sale. 

“3. To unite our efforts for the pro- 
tection of the home, the promotion of 
purity and the end of all war. 

“We confidently believe that united 
womanhood can win a world campaign 
for peace, purity and prohibition.” 

JULIA FREEMAN DEANE. 


A Summer Thought on Animals 


By Eleanor Booth Simmons 


LITTLE girl came into 

the clinic room of the EI- 

lin Prince Speyer Hospital 

for Animals, in New York, 

carrying a forlorn, hurt 

puppy tenderly wrapped in 
a doll’s cape. While one of the doctors 
examined the patient the secretary asked 
the child her name. 

“Tt is Mary Devanzo, and,” she said 
proudly, “I am from the school that 
supports this hospital.” 

Though a trifle mixed in her young 
mind as to the scope of the Junior 
Branch that the New York Women’s 
League for Animals, which maintains 
the hospital, had organized in her school, 
Mary is the sort of colleague it—and 
similar agencies—desire. 

In every large city agencies are work- 
ing to gather up and care for homeless 
animals, and to foster humane education. 
At the core of the education furthered 
by the New York League, as no doubt 
at the core of all such training, is the 
conviction that all the living things 
which are at man’s mercy will never 
get their rights till the growing genera- 
tion is taught to understand and respect 
them. But there is also the fact that 


boys and girls will have their pets, and 
a healthy, happy animal is a more whole- 
some companion for a child than is an 
ailing, neglected one. Then there is the 
fact that animals are the natural ave- 
nue through which to waken a child’s 
sympathies. ‘‘Human troubles are most- 
ly beyond their comprehension,” said 
the mother of one Junior Branch mem- 
ber, “but they don’t have to be very old 
to feel sorry for a homeless dog or starv- 
ing cat, or a baby bird that has fallen 
from its nest.” 

Two schools in New York are partic- 
ularly active in humane work. In P. S. 
95, Miss Margaret J. Bonnell, a teach- 
er, set it going two years ago. P. S. 
95 is in a rough district, where the stray 
dogs and cats that abound were formerly 
sadly familiar with sticks and stones and 
tin cans in the hands of boys of this 
very school. But since the Junior 
Branch was formed these lads have res- 
cued one hundred and fifty-four dumb 
waifs and have carried them to the 
Speyer Hospital, where homes are found 
for the sound ones, and the others are 
put mercifully to sleep. 

Just what this has done for the boys 
may be judged by a recent act of theirs. 
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The Women’s League for Animals 
thought they deserved a treat, and an- 
nounced that on a certain day there 
would be a puppet show in the school 
auditorium, with ice cream and cake, 
and all the boys invited. Immediately 
Cosmo Provenzano and Paul Teitel- 
baum, president and secretary of the 
humane society, called a meeting and 
proposed that each boy should pay a dime 
on going in, and that the proceeds 
should be devoted to humane work. 
There was a storm of “ayes”; the audi- 
torium was filled for two performances; 
and sixteen hundred dimes were turned 
over to Miss Bonnell with the request 
that she give them to the League to be 
used in the maintenance of its watering 
stations for work-horses. 

At a busy station near this school the 
League has erected a sign, in big black 
letters: SUPPORTED BY THE PUPILS OF 
P. S$. 95. The pride with which the boys 
gaze upon that sign and on the thirsty 
horses drinking from the shining tin 
pails is a sight to see. 

This is an all-boys’ school. P. S. 38, 
which is equally ardent in humane activi- 
ties, is for girls and boys. For a long 
time it has had a Civic League, and 
Miss Margaret Aitken, the principal, a 
true animal-lover, suggested the humane 
society as a branch of this. Several 
times the little school magazine has ap- 


peared as a “humane number,” includ- 
ing photographs of “Jack, Our School 
Dog,” a splendid big bulldog who was 
found wandering homeless on the street, 
and being taken to P. S. 38 he so cap- 
tured the affections of the children that 





© Keystone View Co. 
A Group of Boys From P. S. 95 and 
Their Rescued Waifs 


they begged to keep him there. It being 
against the rules for an animal to re- 
main in the building at night, the Speyer 
Hospital was petitioned to provide sleep- 
ing accommodations for Jack, and to en- 
tertain him over week-ends. Every day 


Vacation [ime—Rejuvenation 


N taking stock of what we expect 
from summer we come upon some 
very interesting facts. The great 
difference between summer and 
winter in a northern climate is 

that in winter people live in houses with 
doors and windows closed and in sum- 
mer, though they still live in houses part 
of the time, both doors and windows 
are open. Also, in summer the clothing 
of the body is loose and scant so that 
the air circulates freely about the skin. 
If a vacation in the mountains or at the 
seashore is taken in the summer tem- 
perature still more of the skin is exposed 
to the sun and air. And if, best of all, 
the individual sleeps out all night, the 
indoors atmosphere is avoided altogether. 

So summer means a return to open- 
air living. This return to living in the 
open, fresh air has a pronounced effect 
upon the entire make-up of the body. 
Skin infections, as acne and pimples, dis- 
appear over night. Rickets, that disease 
of malnutrition in children and babies, 
often ceases as if by magic. The resist- 
ance to respiratory infections increases 
so that colds are far less frequent. It 
direct sun baths are taken, local condi- 
tions, for instance, rheumatic joints, as 
well as general health, are improved. 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


Light, fresh air, sunlight are all power- 
ful creators of human health. It is from 
lack of these same healing elements, 
light, fresh air and sunlight, that a great 
mass of housed, city, winter disease 
flourishes. The greatest value of the 
summer is out-of-door living. 

This makes possible, too, the next 
great change in the American mode of 
life with. the coming of summer—the 
change from sedentary occupations to ac- 
tive ones. 

Most Americans, as soon as given the 
chance by a removal from city and of- 
fice, begin to play vigorously at some 
sport—tennis, golf, swimming, canoeing, 
hiking, etc. No one ever pictures Amer- 
icans nowadays as sitting still. The era 
of great hotels filled with porch rockers, 
all rocking in time to the latest gossip, 
is past. Old and young get out and 
play something. This insatiable instinct 
for play substitutes in the summer vaca- 
tion a muscular life for the mental life 
of the winter. All the functions of the 
body, whose welfare depends upon mus- 
cular activity, are rejuvenated. Indiges- 
tion vanishes. A New England break- 
fast of hot doughnuts and blueberry pie 
is taken without a quiver. The short- 
windedness of the winter gives place to 
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when school closed a delegation of boys 
and girls escorted him to the hospital, 
and every school-day morning they call- 
ed tor him. Jack is in the country now, 
but the children still talk of him. 

A half-hour of humane instruction 
each week is required in New York pub- 
lic schools, in accordance with a law 
secured years ago by Mrs. James Speyer 
and other humanitarians. Mrs. Henry 
C. Preston, of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
gives many class-room talks, assisted by 
Miss N. C. Williams, an able volunteer. 
And the New York Women’s League 
for Animals stands ready to help prin- 
cipals and teachers to organize humane 
societies. 

Despite the efforts to gather up home- 
less animals, four-footed waifs continue 
to haunt city streets, a misery to them- 
selves and a menace to human health. 
Animal lovers begin to see that the only 
way to cope with this problem is to 
teach the children the wickedness of 
turning unwanted animals out on the 
street. To teach them that it is bette1 
to drown kittens and puppies at birth 
—only leaving one to nurse the mother 
—better and kinder than to let them live 
till they are underfoot and then turn 
them out. This is the first leaf in the 
primer of humane education, which is 
just beginning to be taught. 


Time 


a strong, steady, buoyant circulation and 
the quondam patient chats her way up 
the hill. 

These bodily changes are not due to 
the heated temperature of the summer 
but to the fact that it is in summertime 
that Americans take their vacations. It 
as a nation we took our vacations in the 
winter and spent the winter sleeping out 
and in strenuous winter sport, the same 
rejuvenation of the body would then 
take place in the winter. The out-of- 
door living does the trick. 

For fat people, summer is the ideal 
time for reducing. The body needs less 
heat-producing food. Appetite turns 
naturally to salads and iced drinks, in- 
stead of beefsteak and onions. Five or 
ten pounds is a legitimate loss for a fat 
person to plan for in the summer. It 
the slimmer caloric diet is accompanied 
by more exercise, reduction is still easier. 
Summer vegetables and fruits, especially 
berries, have an abundant vitamine sup- 
ply. Their liberal use will help to raise 
the resistance of the system, as well as 
aid in reduction. 

But summer has its health drawbacks. 
It is hot. We get dizzy and faint and 
headachy. Except in cases of disease 
these symptoms are usually due to lack 
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of sufficient moisture in the body to sup- 
ply at one and the same time two or 
three quarts of perspiration, to keep 
up the volume of the blood, and to pu- 
rify the entire system through the action 
of the kidneys. ‘The kidney secretion 
removes bodily wastes from the body, 
whose accumulation will poison the sys- 
tem. These wastes are more readily 
dissolved and excreted in a fairly large 
amount of water. If with the sudden 
onset of a heat wave, one does not drink 
enough water, the secretion of the kid- 
nevs is at once diminished and the nat- 
ural result is that the patient feels 
dizzy and faint. Two glasses of water 
every two hours is the minimum of wa- 
ter needed by a sedentary adult through 
a city heat wave. Usually the natural 
instincts of the body demand sufficient 
water, especially if muscular exercise is 
taken, but in some sedentary people 
thirst in sufficient amount is lacking. 
Then the conscious mind must attend to 
a careful and scheduled drinking of suf- 
ficient water. 

In spite of the heat then, whose un- 
pleasant effects can be avoided by drink- 
ing sufficient water, summertime offers 
the American woman her best chance in 


- the year for bodily rejuvenation. 


A Working Princess 
(Continued from page 9) 


spoke—he discovered her plight—and 
got her out to Minsk on a certificate of 
illness. 

From there the escape was not so dif- 
ficult. She got out and over to England 
somehow, where she had a little money 
left—about three hundred pounds. “As 
one can not live on the income from 
three hundred pounds, I decided to in- 
vest it in training,” she explained. So 
the Princess Radziwill took a business 
course—stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping. She intended to enter a bank, 
but before matters had progressed that 
far some one suggested that she apply at 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
That was in the days when it wasn’t so 
hard to get in, she explained modestly. 
They needed linguists, and the Princess 
speaks four languages. She did apply, 
and she was promptly accepted. So all 
of her lore in language and all of her 
new skill in business detail were trans- 
ferred to Geneva. 

In that comparative happiness the 
story ends, but not the account of the 
work she is doing in the hope of helping 
to make a better world than the one 
which so abruptly became chaos about 
her. She believes in the League with all 
her heart, and every year she thinks its 
work is getting easier and easier. Every 
year, she says, the nations are coming a 
little closer to the knowledge of each 
other, which in the long run spells peace. 
‘In the long run”—that she was pre- 
pared for the slowness of healing proc- 
esses the hour’s talk showed several 





times. Above everything else her faith 
is pledged to the long, sure remedy of 
education. ‘The League of Nations,” 
she says, ‘is the one organization which 
can operate to educate the nations to look 
at things trom the world point of view.” 
The inevitability of that world point of 
view, the blind futility of clinging to 
isolation, she sees clearly. But she is 
quite willing to admit that the process of 
reaching it, and of supplanting hate, sus- 
picion, distrust, so long in torming, so 
violent in expression, must be a slow 
process. 

Besides representing the League at the 
International Council meeting, the Prin- 
cess Radziwill came here to carry on a 
special phase of her League work—to 
keep in touch with women’s organiza- 
tions. These and the League of Nations 
Unions are her particular concern, and 
she is responsible for establishing con- 
tacts and for seeing to it that they are 
supplied with information. Just on 
League of Nations matters, I assumed. 
But I was wrong. This Information 
Section of the Secretariat supplies infor- 
mation on any political or economic sub- 
ject on which an organization seeks it. 
As a matter of fact, the breadth of the 
word “information” brings the section 
some very amusing requests. Just for 
instance, they have been asked to furnish 
the names of the best dentists in Ge- 
neva, or the best way to reach Italy and 
Switzerland—and sometimes if they are 
able to answer such questions they have 
done it, too. 

I ventured at last to ask the Princess 
her thoughts and hopes for Russia. She 
took pains to make me know that she 
could not offer an authoritative diagno- 
sis, as she has not been there since her 
escape, though she hears constantly, and 
that she could give only a personal opin- 
ion. But she is not of those who believe 
any essential change has occurred in the 
policies of the Soviet Government—in 
methods a little, but in the real objec- 
tives, not at all. Nor does she believe 
that the situation there is to be solved 
soon—she thinks it may take many years. 
She stressed one highly interesting con- 
nection between Russia and the work 
of the League—the minorities problem. 

The Soviet régime, she believes, is 
busily engaged in encouraging the dis- 
satisfaction felt among the minorities of 
the Baltic and Balkan States, as well as 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, in order 
to create unrest, possibly revolution, 
which it stands ready to support with 
armed forces. It has given on its own 
territory absolute freedom of tongue, 
education and press to the smallest com- 
munities as long as all this is used for 
Bolshevist propaganda purposes, and 
points through its agents to this freedom, 
comparing it with the lesser freedom en- 
joyed by the minorities in the bordering 
countries. That the freedom of tongue 
may on the one hand have to be restricted 
in order to obtain uniformity of educa- 
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tion in school and administration, and 
that on the other hand the Soviet free- 
dom is only given when used for Bolshe- 
vik purposes, is of course not mentioned. 
“It is therefore urgent,” says the Prin- 
cess, “that all states should give auton- 
omy to their minorities as far as 
compatible with the safety of the state, 
and the work of the League of Nations, 
under whose protection the minorities 
have been placed by the Covenant, in 
this respect is of the utmost importance 
to all the states in which this problem is 
acute if peace is to be safeguarded on 
their territory.” 


“Our Margaret Mary” 


(Continued from page 12) 


water, sanitary surroundings and camp 
shelter were at hand from the utiliza- 
tion and improvement of the quarters 
which had been established for the tem- 
porary needs of the workmen on the 
great engineering project; and it only 
remained for the “City Mother” to visu- 
alize the happy holidays of thousands 
and make them possible at nominal rates. 

Miss Morgan’s colleagues are unani- 
mous about the eighteenth member—her 
good comradeship, her good humor, her 
good sense. Meanwhile, she has been 
hard at work building up her own busi- 
ness, her printing office, employing sev- 
enteen men and three women and turn- 
ing out the “prettiest printing on the 
Pacific,” as one feminist friend puts it. 
She is president of the San Francisco 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

California women have sometimes 
been criticized for not making more of 
their thirteen years of the vote in the 
practical results of holding political of- 
fice, but they themselves are firm in their 
conviction that it is better to “point with 
pride” to one right woman in the right 
place than to have to apologize for many 
good women in the wrong place. They 
are fully justified in being proud of 
Margaret Mary Morgan as the best 
woman in the right place. 


Court and Course 
(Continued from page 13) 


Glenna Collett, Edith Cummings, Alexa 
Sterling or Marion Hollins herself can 
aspire to play a man’s course in men’s 
par figures. Cecil Leitch, the English 
champion, with a reputation for the 
length of her shots, is said to have re- 
marked upon the tremendous distance 
of the holes in this country. 

Just about a year after my first visit 
to the Women’s National I made my 
second journey out to Glen Head on the 
occasion of the annual tennis tourna- 
ment. The road over which we had 
jolted the previous spring in a Ford sta- 
tion wagon was smooth and industriously 
kept. The stern outlines of the white 
shingled house were softened with vines 
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and shrubbery. All about lay the well- 

groomed greenness and fertility of the 
golf course. The clay courts were 
alive with activity. 

Through the broad expanse of the 
weatherbeaten, oaken door one caught 
a glimpse of bright red hall carpets and 
mahogany stair rail. Within, the house 
was all and more than it had promised 
to be. The card room with its panelled 
walls and low ceiling and the wide 
boards in the floor, and the large living 
room, dignified and quietly comfortable 
with its deep lounges and huge fireplace 
—the gifts of both these rooms were 
made by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Second, and Mrs. Monroe Douglas 
Robinson—were perfect. One tore one’s 
eyes from old prints of what looked like 
George Washington, with Ben Frank- 
lin playing caddy, to go upstairs. Here 
was more beauty. Gay bedrooms done 
in bright cretonnes of lavenders and 
pinks and greens, and painted furniture 
to delight the soul. This place was like 
no country club ever seen before. It was 
more a lovely and livable home. 

There are at present no more than 
four hundred members in the Women’s 
National. Among the list one finds 
such names as those of Edith Cum- 
mings, another former national cham- 
pion; Mrs. Quentin Feitner, Mrs. 
Howard Whitney, Mrs. Maurice Heck- 
scher, Mrs. Watson Webb, Mrs. 
George F. Baker, Jr., Mrs. Norman K. 
Toerge, Mrs. Joseph Davis, and Mrs. 
William Goadby Loew, the present 
president. With members in Califor- 
nia, Chicago and Richmond, Virginia, 
the organization justifies its national 
title. 

After one year of existence, the Wom- 
en’s National Golf and Tennis Club 
is launching out into the fields of sport 
where it is sure sooner or later to hold 
a great influence. There is a masculine 
golf professional, Ernest Jones, former- 
ly of the Chislehurst Club, England, a 
well-known pro on the other side and 
said to have been the instructor of Joyce 
Wethered, the English star, who only 
recently defeated Glenna Collett in a 
history-making match, at Troon. But 
the tennis is in the hands of a woman 
professional and an American, Miss 
Florence Sutton, of California, sister of 
May Sutton Bundy. All that is left to 
be desired now to make the organiza- 
tion flawless is the completion of six 
turf tennis courts, even now being 
nursed tenderly into shape. 

Thus the dream of Marion Hollins 
has become a reality. Here is the meet- 
ing place of today’s tennis champions 
and golf champions and sportswomen of 
every sort, the fostering place of the 
champions of years to come. A shining 
brass plate on the oaken front door 
bears tribute to the woman who made 
this possible with its inscription, ‘““The 
Women’s National Golf and Tennis 
Club. Founded by Marion Hollins.” 
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TIMELY book is “The Case 

Against Evolution,’ by George 
Barry O’Toole, Ph.D., Professor of 
Theology and Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy, St. Vincent Archabbey; Pro- 
fessor Animal Biology, Seton Hill Col- 
lege, coming from the press just in time 
for the Scopes trial. Probably no better 
statement could be made, yet the reader 
will close the cover with the conviction 
that it will be much enjoyed by all anti- 
evolutionists and leave all evolutionists 
quite unperturbed. ‘‘A sad incredulity 
that the other side should be so obtuse” 
marks, says one correspondent, the feel- 
ing of all concerned at Dayton. Profes- 
sor O’Toole’s book will not disturb that 
Status quo. 

The author ridicules the evidence of 
evolution, and after having torn it to a 
proper state of tatters in each chapter 
draws the conclusion that if evolution 
can not be proved then the story of Gen- 
esis must be the true one. He is rather 
too cynical to be classed with scientific 
minds and reveals in his After-words 
that he has had no other aim than to save 
Genesis at any cost. To his conception 
the moral nature of man depends upon 
a world of retribution to come and reli- 
gion, Christianity, the world-wide struc- 
ture of his church, all morals, decency 
and refinement depend upon faith in that 
retribution. Apparently, if the story of 
Genesis falls, belief in that retribution 
and all dependent on it falls with it. 
Shortly after the establishment of evo- 
lution vs. Genesis in the minds of the 
masses, all human society will give way 
to a dismal orgy of sensual, selfish self- 
indulgence. 

“If he (man) is unaccountable to any 
higher authority, Divine or human, then mor- 
ality ceases to have a meaning, right and 
wrong lose their significance, virtue and vice 
are all the same. . . . 

“If there is no heaven for man beyond the 
grave, then it behooves everyone to get all 
the enjoyment he can out of the present life. 
It is high time, therefore, that this earthly 
heaven of mankind should not be monopolized 
by a few coupon-holding capitalists and be- 
come instead the property of the expropriated 
proletariat. Anarchy and Socialism are the 
consequences of this teaching. The starving 
swine must hurl their bloated brethren from 
the trough that the latter have heretofore 
reserved for themselves. The sequel can be 
none other than the complete disintegration of 
civilization and its ultimate disappearance in 
a hideous vortex of carnage, rapine and bar- 
a 

“Socialistic doctrines are based exclusively 
upon our assumed kinship with the brutes. 

“Wherever Liberalism controls the tongues 
of educators, the human soul becomes a myth, 
religion a superstition and immorality an ano- 
dyne for mental weaklings.” 


The author notes, with apparent re- 
gret, that it is true that “frequently evo- 
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lutionists put Christians to shame by 
their irreproachably upright and moral 
lives.” “But they do so,” he hastens to 
explain, “because they borrow their mor- 
al standards from Christianity and do 
not follow the logical consequences of 
their own principles.” 

Professor O’Toole, a Catholic, and 
Mr. Bryan, a Presbyterian, think much 
alike. Both deny that any evolutionist 
can be a Christian, although there are 
plenty of clergy who proclaim themselves 
evolutionists. Both have failed to 
glimpse, much less to grasp, the funda- 
mental faith of the evolutionist—that 
men are climbing higher every genera- 
tion, that morals, character, aims, noble 
conceptions of life and duty at their best 
represent a continually increasing num- 
ber of human beings; that people are 
moral because they have been evolved to 
a state of morality which to them is a 
normal existence undisturbed by a single 
immoral temptation. One believes in a 
God that makes people moral by threat- 
ening them with punishment if they are 
not; the other believes in a God that 
evolves morality for morality’s sake. Af- 
ter all, it is the same God. 

CARRIE, CHAPMAN CATT. 


HE life of Dr. Mary Mills Pat- 

rick is so inextricably bound up 
with the founding and development of 
the Constantinople Woman’s College 
that the story of one could not be told 
without the other, nor could either be 
understood without a knowledge of the 
character and history of the Near East- 
ern peoples. 

Dr. Hester Donaldson Jenkins has 
written a fascinating volume about Dr. 
Patrick called “4n Educational Ambas- 
sador to the Near East.” Dr. Jenkins’s 
preparation for writing it is unusual. 
For nine years a professor in the college, 
she came into intimate contact with 
the young womanhood of the Near East. 
This acquaintanceship was supplemented 
by extensive travel during vacations 
when she had the entrée to social life not 
ordinarily open to foreigners. Her 
thorough knowledge of the history of 
the Near East enables her to present the 
adequate historical background of the 
story. In it one sees Dr. Patrick’s rare 
qualities of bravery, patience, good judg- 
ment, and tact shine out in her dealings 
with administrative officers and _politi- 
cians, with faculty and students in the 
East, and with her supporters and finan- 
cial backers at home. No greater trib- 


ute was ever paid a woman than that 
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recounted of her journey from the 
United States through war-torn Europe 
across enemy countries to prevent the 
collapse of her life work. 

One must read the book to realize 
the extent of her contribution to the de- 
velopment of the womanhood of the 
Near East, her interpretation to each 
other of the women of the East and 
West, and hence, indirectly, her influ- 
ence in the cause of world peace. 

KATHARINE BEMENT Davis. 


Small Town Tenements 
(Continued from page 11) 


Such an improvised flat seldom has any 
sanitary conveniences of its own. Water 
is drawn above the hall sink; slops are 
emptied in the hall toilet-—if not from 
some convenient back window. Garbage 
is customarily dropped down an outside 
chute to some container which over- 
flows into the alley below; the whole 
contrivance a vile, nauseating fly’s para- 
dise. If there is an indoor toilet it is 
found at the rear end of the hall. It 
drains into an ordinary cesspool, if the 
town lacks sewers. This toilet commonly 
serves all the families on one floor. It 
is as like as not out of order. It is 
almost always filthy. The walls are 
scrawled with mental filth. Perhaps 
the door can not be locked to ensure 
even privacy in this obscence cubicle 
which would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in any self-respecting city. If 
there be, rarely, a bathtub, it is indeed 
a courageous—or, rather, a rash—per- 
son who would court cleanliness at that 
shrine. 

Often there is neither water nor any 
toilet convenience whatever in the build- 
ing. The outdoor sort must do. This 
item must be left to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. The well is somewhere along- 
side, with underground communications 
to be inferred in the absence of proof 
to the contrary. Typhoid arising here 
doesn’t confine itself to the inhabitants 
of that block, or street or yard. It 
may even find its way into the big city 
which carefully guards its own citizens 
against their tendencies to commit san-" 
itary sins of this character. 

Tenants know it is useless to ask for 
improvements or repairs. The “block” 
has ceased to be a paying proposition. 
Usually, no janitor service is provided. 
Witness the grimy, littered stairways to 
be seen from the street. Halls and 
toilets are totally neglected except for 
the chance care of tenants themselves. 
Cockroaches and water bugs scurry 
around the hall sink and are presently 
at home in the tenants’ bread boxes. 
The children, having no scrap of yard 
to play in, romp and quarrel up and 


The Case Against Evolution, Macmillan, 
1925. $3.50. 

An Educational Ambassador to the Near 
bo Fleming H. Revell, New York. 1925. 








down the dim and dirty halls and make 
excursions to the street and alley below. 
Pale and unkempt, they have the unmis- 
takable marks of slum children—‘‘in a 
town of less than ten thousand.” 

“Rooms for transients” is the last in- 
dignity to the respectable poor families 
housed in the block. With no resident 
overseer, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the general downward tendency of 
all things in a block like that. In a 
city, a transient rooming house would 
be under special regulation and super- 
vision as such. 

Fire is an ever-present danger, espe- 
cially if the “block” is as much as a 
three-story affair in a town without a 
modern fire department. I do not re- 
member ever to have found such a block 
provided with suitable and adequate fire- 


escapes. But when you call such a place. 


a “tenement,” the committee is shocked 
—which is the proper reaction for get- 
ting something done about it. “Yes,” 
I insist, “it is a tenement, except that 
it lacks all the saving features of tene- 
ments which are built and operated un- 
der a housing law. This wouldn’t be 
tolerated in a big city, you see!” 

And one must never omit a visit to 
the other sort of flats—the flats along 
the river—if there is any low land of 
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that sort bordering or bisecting the 
small town. Semi-transient squatters 
in their sordid cabins and camps, with 
no more ideas or opportunities for san- 
itation than have the coolies born on 
their houseboats on the Yangtze-kiang. 
They are usually regarded by the small 
town as no concern of theirs. Aside 
from the fact that people shouldn’t live 
like this, and we shouldn’t let them— 
this evil has no consequence to the com- 
munity which tolerates it—or, perhaps 
to the community next below on the 
river. It is a matter for state, or inter- 
state, regulation—if the small town has 
no feeling or conscience about it. 

And then the things your “neighbors” 
can do to you in the unregulated small 
town! With no specified front build- 
ing-line, and no expressed prejudices 
concerning the location of filling stations 
and “funeral homes,” and the like. But 
this is another story, which belongs less 
to housing than to the newer municipal 
science with the undescriptive title. 

I have only touched the fringe of 
evil, potential or actual, in the little 
town without a housing law. The great- 
est calamity falls in a flash when the 
little town experiences a sudden boom. 
Here is a community of, say, three or 
five or ten thousand people. Some cit- 
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izen who runs a modest machine-shop 
invents a good new style of bumper tor 
automobiles. Or, some big manufac- 
turer of automobiles or other modern ne- 
cessities, thinking to avoid the labor 
troubles of a big city, decides to locate 
in this little place. The news gets 
abroad. The boom is on. Real estate 
soars, speculators begin to build for the 
prospective operators and their families 
—and they can legally build anything 
they choose for a future population 
which isn’t already there! 

I recall with special vividness one 
little town of seven thousand—a dot on 
a wide and fertile prairie. The people 
were naturally thrilled by the news of 
an auto truck factory. I found on the 
very edge of town, with literally noth- 
ing between it and the open country, a 
brand new three-story tenement “row” 
of thirty-six flats. Each four-room flat, 
except those at the two ends of the row, 
contained two dark rooms! I should not 
have said I found this monstrosity 
erected close to the site of the new indus- 
try. It was the owner of the “row,” 
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beaming with pride, who took me to 
see this evidence of his fore-looking en- 
terprise! But the scores of incredibly 
flimsy one and two family houses being 
rushed up on thirty-foot lots were 
scarcely more comforting, when one 
thought of mechanics being inveigled 
into the purchase of such poor excuses 
for homes. 

The remedy of existing housing evils, 
whether in city or village, is always halt- 
ing, partial and attended by much difh- 
culty. But prevention is so easy! The 
“how” is clearly told in a sentence or 
two by Mr. Lawrence Veiller, our chief 
authority on housing, who advises pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to see to securing a 
model housing law early, before opposi- 
tion has developed. Nobody objects to 
passing a law against something he 
doesn’t want to do anyway, is Mr. Veil- 
ler’s wise observation. 

Every little town talks hopefully of 
the day when it will be a big town. 
Your town may be the next one to real- 
ize its dream. Don't let it turn out a 
nightmare. Pass your good law now, 
against what “nobody wants to do”’— 
as yet! 


Winning the Vote 

(Continued from page 8) 
a national platform. Lucy Stone passed 
away the following year, leaving her 
husband, Henry B. Blackwell, and her 
daughter, te carry on her work. Mrs. 
Stanton lived nine years longer to use 
her inspiring pen in this beloved cause. 

This united association during the 
thirty-five years of its existence has had 
only four presidents, Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Miss Anthony, who 
had in reality been the active head of the 
movement from the beginning of its or- 
ganized work in the early fifties, held 
the presidency until her eightieth birth- 
day, February 15, 1900, when she was 
still in full mental and physical vigor. 
But two women had been considered as 
her succéssor, Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Catt, 
and Miss Anthony was willing to resign 
the leadership to either. Dr. Shaw for 
personal reasons could not give up her 
work on the lecture platform and was 
continued as vice-president at large. At 
the national convention in February, 
1900, Mrs. Catt was almost unanimous- 
ly elected and as Miss Anthony led her 
to the front of the platform she said: 
‘“‘Here you have my ideal leader.” After 
four years of strenuous and unceasing 
labor, marked by great progress, Mrs. 
Catt’s precarious health made it neces- 
sary for Dr. Shaw to relieve her of the 
presidency, which she held for eleven 
years. 

By 1915 woman suffrage had become 
one of the vital political issues of the day 
and the only question was how soon the 
final action would be taken by Con- 
gress. Dr. Shaw had literally not had 








a day’s respite during the long and ex. 
acting years. Mrs. Catt had recovered 
her health, had organized and was presj- 
dent of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance and deep in the campaign 
for an amendment in New York State. 
Nevertheless it was to her alone that 
Dr. Shaw was willing to turn for relief 
from the burden and it was she only 
whom the association would accept, 
There are persons today who re- 
member that struggle of the convention 
to compel Mrs. Catt to take again the 
presidency. The office was literally 
forced upon her and she was never there- 
after permitted to give it up. 

In the six volumes of the ‘“‘History of 
Woman Suffrage” will be found portions 
of the matchless appeals for a Federal 
Amendment which would bring a 
speedy end to the contest. They were 
presented by the ablest women this na- 
tion had produced. Many of the older 
advocates passed away but new ones 
took their places. It was the unvarying 
testimony of Senate and House Con- 
mittees that no body of men ever ap- 
peared before them whose dignity, logic 
and acumen exceeded if indeed they 
equaled those of the members of this 
association; but through two genera- 
tions they fell upon deaf ears, hardened 
hearts and calloused consciences. 

Through this haif-century of continu- 
ous effort there was no cessation of the 
work with the legislatures of the vari- 
ous states to have them give the voters 
a chance to pass upon a woman suffrage 
amendment of their own constitutions, 
but here they met the combined opposi- 
tion of the corporations, the liquor inter- 
ests and the party machines with their 
ways that were dark and their tricks 
that were usually successful. Between 
forty and fifty such amendments were 
defeated after heart-breaking labor and 
sacrifice on the part of the women, and 
were successful only in Wyoming, 1890; 
Colorado, 1893; Utah, 1895; and Idaho, 
1896. 

At last the tide turned. The in- 
surgent movement in the Republican 
Party in 1910, which delivered the 
voters from the power of the vast in- 
terests that held them in its grip, found 
an early expression in the State of Wash- 
ington, where they gave the ballot to 
women by a vote of nearly three to 
one. In 1911 came the great triumph 
in California; in 1912 in Kansas, Ore- 
gon and Arizona; in 1914 in Nevada 
and Montana. In 1915 Woodrow Wil- 
son announced his conversion to woman 
suffrage, the first President of the 
United States to give his allegiance, and 
he was soon followed by all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet except Secretary 
Lansing. 

Such was the situation when Mrs. 
Catt again took the leadership, women 
fully enfranchised in eleven states. She 
nailed the old Federal Amendment to 
the mast-head and under her unsurpass- 
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ed management the march to victory be- 
gan. Illinois had tested the legality of 
a legislature’s givimg to women a vote 


for ‘Presidential electors and in 1917 
Mrs. Catt inaugurated the immense 
“drive’ which resulted in its being 


granted in fifteen states, with its pow- 

erful influence on Congress. In 1917 
the voters of New York State fully en- 
franchised women, the largest victory 
ever gained, followed in 1918 by those 
of Michigan, South Dakota and Okla- 
homa, making fifteen altogether. A na- 
tion-wide demonstration for the Federal 
Amendment then began. 

The work for woman suffrage, like 
that for all reforms, was for many 
years much impeded for lack of funds. 
In 1906, raised largely through the ef- 
forts of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, and Miss 
Mary E. Garrett, of Baltimore, a fund 
of $60,000, payable through five years, 
proved of great assistance. In 1909 the 
generosity of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont enabled the National American 
Association to remove and house its 
headquarters suitably in New York, 
Miss Anthony’s strong desire for many 
years. In the winter of 1917 the mag- 
nificent legacy of Mrs. Frank Leslie to 
Mrs. Catt became available, which, 
after all claims had been paid, totaled 
over a million dollars, left without any 
restrictions. The Leslie Woman Suf- 
frage Commission was incorporated, 
with Mrs. Catt chairman, and a floor 
was occupied at Madison Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York City, 
above the headquarters of the National 
Association. Handsome headquarters 
had been opened in Washington in 1916. 

There was now a fund far more than 
sufficient fer the necessary work to put 
the Federal Amendment through Con- 
gress and obtain its ratification by the 
required three-fourths of the state legis- 
latures. It was in the hands of a gen- 
eral farsighted, resourceful, diplomatic, 
invincible, supported by a board of 
trained, efficient, devoted officers. From 
that time until the end the enemies saw 
the handwriting on the wall. The 
splendid service of the Association to 
the Government during the World War 
created a wide public sentiment in fa- 
vor of giving the vote to women. 

The full story of the quest for the 
Federal Amendment will be found in 
a chapter of forty pages in the Fifth 
Volume of the “History of Woman Suf- 
frage” and it is told in detail through 
many chapters in all of the volumes. 
Every state has also its chapter. Wom- 
en of the present time remember well 
the closing scenes, the pilgrimages to the 
Capitol to argue the case before com- 
mittees of Congress, the patient lobby- 
ing with members, the mass meetings 
throughout the country, the outdoor 
speaking, the beautiful street parades. 
Then came the two victories in the 
House of Representatives followed by 


the heartbreaking defeats in the Senate 
for the lack of two votes. Lodge, 
Wadsworth and Borah were the leaders 
but every Senator who voted in opposi- 
tion was responsible. And then at last, 
with a new Administration, on June 4, 
1919, with two more than a two-thirds 
vote of the entire Senate, the Federal 
Amendment was sent to the state legis- 
latures for their approval. 


But, alas, 1920 was an “off” year 
when very few of them met, as those 
who were determined that ‘women 


should not take part in the Presidential 
election very well knew when they held 
off the amendment. ‘10 obtain special 
sessions to ratify it was declared an im- 
possibility, but veteran suffragists did 
not know this word. There is no more 
thrilling experience in American politics 
than the crusade of Mrs. Catt and her 
army to secure special sessions and rati- 
fications, each state with its individual 
story, culminating in the tragic one of 
Tennessee, which gave the thirty-sixth 
and deciding sanction. 

On August 26, 1920, the Secretary of 
State proclaimed that the Nineteenth 
Amendment was now a part of the 
Federal Constitution and the women 
citizens of the United States were fully 
enfranchised ! 

The fifty-one years’ continuous work 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association was finished. Its last 
convention was held in Chicago in Feb- 
1920, on the centenary of the 


ruary, 
birth of Susan B. Anthony. It has a 
record without a blot; no scandal ever 
touched the lives of its leaders; 


its financial integrity was never ques- 
tioned; it was always non-partisan; 
there were no secret deals or intrigues; 
its victories were won by legal and con- 
stitutional methods, without violence or 
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breaking of the laws. This contest last- 
ed over seventy years from its begin- 
ning; three generations of women took 
part in it and every woman of the past 
rejoiced and every woman of the pres- 
ent is happy that this was her glorious 
privilege. The pride of the descendants 
of this American Revolution will in- 
crease with all the passing years. 


The Susan B. Anthony Memorial 


The Susan B. Anthony Foundation, 
located at Washington, D. C., has for 
the fifteen years of its existence cele- 
brated the birthday of Miss Anthony. 
Now it is contemplating a memorial 
clubhouse as a permanent tribute to this 
early suffrage worker. The house is to 
serve as headquarters for convention 
purposes of women’s clubs. A unique 
feature is a bureau for women who 
come to Washington to secure informa- 
tion from the Federal Government. 
There is to be an auditorium, seating 
two thousand, and two smaller halls, 
a swimming pool, bowling alley, library, 
reading and writing rooms, cafeteria and 
hotel accommodations. 


Grouches and Gardens 


(Continued from page 14) 

out her. Whatever one may think about 
the account of creation in the Book of 
Genesis as a statement of historical fact, 
there is one significant sentence in it 
whose poetic truth is infinite. “And the 
Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and there he put the man whom 
he had made.” 

To this day, any garden can bring a 
hint of primal loveliness and peace to 
the soul that seeks them there. The 
world will be right when we all work 
in our own gardens, and then walk 
there in the cool of the day. 
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PEDIFORME 
SHOES 








M Perhaps you are like the thousands who have come to us for 
any relief from foot troubles. Fallen arches, weak ankles, corns, 
bunions, callouses, and many other faults due to improper posture 

Peo le are quickly and easily relieved by wearing PEDIFORME SHOES. 
Pp The most eminent surgeons and the shoe-wise public alike agree 


that these are the only shoes that are both corrective and cor- 
There is a style for every use for men, women 


Write for our New Style Book A 


PEDIFORME SHOE CoO. 


36 W. 36th St., 


New York—822 Livingston St., Brooklyn 














METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 























Amazing! but true 
You can “erase’’ needless hair 


From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
plication. Odorless. Harmless. 

Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size pewder 

puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money baek 

tee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 

Store, Drug or Beauty Shop or from manufac- 

turer direct, $1.35. 
BELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN CO 
Send for Free Booklet 
600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New Yerk 

















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
“A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 























SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL 
SUBURB 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 

















Please don't throw away the broken pieces, put 
them together with 


RS CEMENT 


1s GooD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac,meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 

25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 








Cements 
20c per bottle 
at dealers 
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Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 
must be given. 





M** I have the pleasure of adding an- 
1 other name in the galaxy of great 
women—that of the Rev. Lillian Herrick 
Chapman, who recently was ordained and 
now is one of the pastors in Park Church, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

During the World War Mrs. Chapman 
was called by the congregation of the Pres- 
byterian Church to serve during the absence 
of their pastor. She kept the pews filled. On 
the return of their minister she filled on call 
various pulpits in the city, later on taking up 
the pastorate of a suburban church nearby. 

The Presbyterian Church could not or 
would not ordain her, and the Congregational 
Church, taking advantage of the situation, 
gladly received her wonderful talents, and I 
can say without hesitation that she stands 
clearly defined among the great women of our 
day. 

Dr. Jessie Louise HERRICK. 

Denton, Texas. 


HAVE just been reading your editorial 

“A Campaign for Clean News Stands” 
and I just wonder if the reticence of those 
of us who are really interested is not akin to 
my own. I believe that I will tell you a 
story. 

A certain publisher of a little local paper 
conceived the idea of a magazine to be spicy, 
as he called it. It was spicy all right and 
he soon blossomed out in a new car and kin- 
dred accessories showing that it also paid 
dividends. One day one of my children was 
laughing over a rather suggestive picture 
and its accompanying joke. I took one look 
and tossed it into the fireplace and the flames 
consumed it. Another copy dropped into the 
house and the children were laughing over 
its jokes—they were funny but a great many 
were offensive. This time I found something 
else for the children to do and laid the maga- 
zine aside for further consideration. 

Copies kept dropping in somehow, without 
either myself or the man of the house bring- 
ing them, so I bundled up several copies, 
wrote a short note to the Chief Inspector of 
the Post Office Department at Washington, 
asking him if in his opinion these magazines 
were fit to travel through the mails. I paid 
letter postage on the whole package. 

Evidently he viewed their contents some- 
what as I did, for it was only a short time 
until we learned that the magazine had been 
denied the use of the mails. That not only 
meant that the magazines themselves could 
not travel through the mails, but that copies 
sent to news stands by express could not remit 
for these copies by mail. 

Then a Federal suit was filed and the 
whole matter was ended. True, the publisher 
was finally bankrupted, but I could hardly 
view his prosperity gained at the expense of 
the morals of the youth of the country with 
a clear conscience. Naturally, I do not feel 
like publishing the fact that I was responsible 
for this business failure. 

I do not know whether it is necessary for 
the Inspection Department to receive a com- 
plaint against an offending publication before 
action can be taken, or whether the personnel 
is so busy with its regular business that it has 
not the time to read everything that goes 
through the mails. 

Having had the experience with the publi- 
cation mentioned before, we have explained 
to our children that such things do exist in 
the world but that with so much literature 
and so many beautiful pictures and so many 
really interesting books and magazines that 
are good, it is not worth while to soil their 
minds with that which is second class. Note 
that we did not say anything to create a 


With Our Readers 


special interest in the salacious matter under 
discussion—simply called their attention to the 
fact that dirty stuff put into their minds 
would have the same effect as dirt on their 
clothes and their bodies, and I hear that 
they have offended several schoolmates by crj- 
ticizing papers published on the cheap paper 
without even looking to see what was printed 
on the pages. 

I am delighted to find that a regular cam- 
paign is under way to suppress this stuff and 
I assure you that I will continue to turn jp 
anything that comes my way which should 
not go into clean homes to soil the minds of 
clean children. 


The letter that follows was written to Mary 
O. Cowper, by one of the three “young labor. 
ers” whose experience with long hours in 
North Carolina factories were told in the is- 
sue of May 16. Then, as now, the girl's 
name is withheld. The letter was written in 
answer to a request for information about 
conditions in the girl’s life, and is published 
without editing. 


Dear Mrs. Cowper: 

I think that maybe I could add a few 
things that were actual facts in the first 
period of my working life and one of them 
is that I have known and have seen children 
slapped and actually knocked down by their 
knitters or by any of the older ones that didn't 
like what the children were doing. I was 
slapped by a knitter once myself, I was 
promptly taken away from him and put to 
work for another knitter, if the knitter was 
reprimanded I never heard anything about 
it, one just expected these things in those days, 
also I have known children from eight to ten 
years curse, smoke and chew tobacco continu- 
ally. 

These are some of the things that we had 
to contend with when we ought to have been 
in school and out of doors playing like other 
children, it didn’t cause me to have very 
pleasant outlook on life, many many times 
I have sit at my work and cried when I 
would see other children going to school. 

I shall never forget the night that my old 
classmates graduated from High School I 
went because I couldn’t stay at home, I cried 
during the entire program, I felt a little bit- 
ter, I couldn’t exactly understand why they 
were more fortunate than I was. We are 
very human we women in Industry, we want 
an education, we want our chance in life just 
the same as other people, but we understand 
that the work we do has to be done and some- 
body has to do it, so we are willing to forge 
ahead and do our best providing that some- 
thing be done for women workers that will 
make our task easier, give us understanding 
men and women to govern our state laws. 
Times are better, yes, but who has made it 
so people who have our interest at heart of 
course, we don’t have so much cursing, slap- 
ping children and that sort of thing any more 
but there are conditions that could be bettered 
and we are depending on those people who 
are interested and have our welfare at heart 
to help us to help ourselves. Mrs. Cowper if 
there is anything else I can do let me know. 








A clear exposition of the World Court 
can be found in the pamphlet so en- 
titled, published by the New Yor 
League of Women Voters. Ten cents 
sent to the League, at 1625 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York City, 
will bring you a copy, or $9.00 will pur- 
chase a hundred. 
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August 8, 1925 


Heart to Heart 





The Monthly Wins 


The ayes have it. 

A month ago we asked for your vote on the proposi- 
tion of changing the WOMAN CiTIzEN from an every-other- 
week magazine to a monthly. We told you our reasons 
frankly—business reasons concerned with advertising and 
the high cost of printing. Of the answers that have come 
in, the overwhelming majority has favored the change. 
Of those who voted “yes” about 10 per cent did so with 
some expressions of regret similar to the following: 


“Dear Editors: 


“The ‘Heart-to-Heart’ page in the issue of July 11th is a revela- 
tion. I am glad you gave it to us. I knew you were not growing 
rich, but did not realize just how much of a ‘gift? you were making 
to us readers of the Woman Citizen. I cannot get along without 
the Citizen. After reading the daily newspapers, both Republican 
and Democratic, I am in a confused muddle about what has really 
happened until I get the Citizen and read the facts put in such a 
clear, concise way. It will handicap me to be in a muddle two 
weeks longer, but I'll make the 
best of it and trust this new 


because it is better for cuts, but that the paper costs no 
more than much cheaper looking paper used in unillus- 
trated magazines. 

The lovely pictures which for several years have made 
the WomAN CITIZEN covers so attractive have been given 
free by the women artists who have done them, and the 
reproductions cost very little more than does a black 
and white page in print. 

By nature women are thriftier than most men and we 
venture to say that the WomAN Citizen is about the 
thriftiest magazine published today. 


A Better Magazine 


N making the Woman Citizen a monthly, our chief 
interest, aside from the financial one, is that a slightly 
larger magazine can be made to show a greater variety 
It will be a realization of a pet 
dream if we can give you 


of women’s interests. 


a magazine that is a mirror 





plan will work out well.” 


Here is the other point 
of view in which the ma- 
jority of CrrizEN readers 
seem to concur: 


“Dear Folks: 

hae foe ye 7 saree In favor of the change. 
very busy housewife, with a 
desire to know more of the Opposed to the monthly 


goings on of my country and 
to be able to rely upon the 





Result 
of Poll of Subscribers 


Kieseeees 95.7 per cent 


of the many activities of 
modern, intelligent women 
—not only political and 
civic, but in business, in 
the fine arts, in the pro- 
fessions, in industry and 
on the farm, and to present 
those home interests which 
reflect women’s new stand- 
ing in the world. Certainly 
a finer home should be 
the result of putting 


4.3 per cent 








information received, so you 
can see how the Woman 
Citizen has met very satisfactorily this need for me. J have been 
so grateful for it and have devoured eagerly its contents ever since 
it has been coming. The reason I am in favor of a monthly 
magazine is that I can more thoroughly digest the contents and 
not feel that, in order not to get behind, I must hurry. There is 
really so much a busy housewife can learn from its pages.” 


The warm expressions of affection and appreciation 
of the Woman CITIZEN contained in all of the letters, 
both from those who voted for and from those who voted 
against the change, will gladden the hearts of the editors 
for many months to come. 


A Thrifty Magazine 


NE reader asked if the WOMAN CITIZEN might not 
be published at less cost by using cheaper paper 
and plain black and white covers. As there may be other 
readers who think the same, may we answer here that 
we use the glossy paper on which the CiTizEN is printed 
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woman, the home-maker, 
in a finer, freer relation to the world. We want to set 
the ideal of a higher efficiency in the home—meaning 
not recipes or home dressmaking or merely the employ- 
ment of time-saving devices to free women, but better 
standards, a finer organization, a finer spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

So—we’re going to do it. Your next number is Sep- 
tember 5, on the regular 24 times-a-year schedule under 
which we have been omitting one number each in July 
and August. Beginning with October, the size will be 
increased, the scope enlarged, and the magazine will be 
published on the first Saturday of each month. 

Look for it, talk about it, write us your criticisms. 
Don’t forget that this is the first time in the world that 
women have cooperated in the field of publishing a mag- 
azine, national even international in scope, with no 
strings, organization or otherwise, tied to it, to further 
the interests of humanity. 

Isn’t it worth working for? 









Mothers Who Work Overtime 











© A Flexible Shoe For CO) 


Your Flexible Foot 


The flexible arch of the Cantilever 
Shoe is skillfully lasted to fit the 
pone narnogte of the foot. It gives 
pringy support and harmonizes 
svich ¢ foot action. This permits 
beneficial exercise of the muscles 
upon which the strength of the foot 
depends. 

The graceful, natural lines and 
the pleasing rounded toe of the 
Cantilever add to your pleasure. 
Your toes have room. Your foot is 
free. The heel of the shoe scienti- 
fically distributes the weight of the 
Sedipepen ening sestnainds the 
inner (and weaker) side of the foot. 

Cantilevers have been sold for 
over a decade and are endorsed 
8 yr health authorities 
and wearers. They have brought 
foot health to countless people. 
You can wear Cantilever Shoes 
with every assurance that they are 
buile on sound principles. And 
you will like their modish lines. 


With a Smile 


No eight-hour day for you mothers! From early morning, 
until the last bed-time story is told, each day is step—step— 
step—upstairs and down—up and down—all day long. 
No wonder so many mothers get foot weary in shoes that 
bind and restrict the feet. 


Mothers say they never knew what foot comfort was 
until they discovered helpful Cantilever Shoes. Now they 
know—as do thousands of other women—the joy of foot 
freedom, the buoyant arch support, which Cantilevers give. 
Through Cantilever Shoes, women are learning that energy 
and foot comfort are closely related. 


Cantilevers are comfortable because they are lasted to fit 
naturally and are flexible from toe to heel. They conform 
easily to the shape of the feet and function with them. They 
keep normal feet active and encourage weak feet to regain 
strength through natural exercise. 


Cantilever Shoes for Fall and Winter offer you a fine 
selection of attractively designed models that will appeal to 
your good taste as well as your practical desire for foot 
comfort. There are modish pumps in a variety of designs 
and several trim oxfords for utility wear. Cantilevers are 
quality shoes manufactured of fine leathers by workmen 
skilled in the art of making flexible-arch shoes. Long wear 
and reasonable prices make Cantilevers an excellent invest- 
ment for the woman to whom economy is as interesting as 
good looks and comfort. 


antilever 


Go to one of the stores below or write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 42g 


Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for = 


the address of a more convenientiy located 
Cantilever agency. 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


akron—i! Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market 
Albany—Hewett's Silk She oP. 65 Columbia ‘sr. Cor. N. Pearly 
Allentown 955 Hamilton 
Alta Bendheim's, 1302- ‘ite h Ave. 
acomne ag. Newman Dry Goods Co. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arc: 
Atlantic City—2019 Boa: awa (nr. Shelburne) 
Dusenbur, 
—Saron-C. waees ‘Shoe Co. 
North Charles 
—John Conners Shoe co 
—The Booterie 
—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
319 North 20th St. 
‘alk Merc. Co. 
Newbury St cor —? Se 


Ve. ao & Blanchard 


Rapids ~The Killian Co. 
an a Shoe Co. 
St. 
“State Se “ard floor — Bidg) 
Chicago—! ieee ph (meer Broadw: 
Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
one Co. 
—1705 
— Co 
_ E. (at 3rd) 
Arts 
& Meyer 
Co. 


Co. 


Shoe Co. 
(at Elizabeth St.) 
0. 
St. (near tst Ave., W.) 
St. 
or Co., 910 — St. 
Shore Boo 
Pa 2 (neat Main) 
Goodwin, - tae Se. 
Co. 
Co. 
Shop 
North (cor. King) 
Sts. 


275 High Se. 
Bidg. 
aoe & 


~UHoganst (op. Semnincletloteh 
's, 411 Central 


oats Bide. 
.—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Co. 


& Son 
110 Lisbon St. 
Todd Co, 


(Pugh Bldgy 
Ave. 


St. 
Co. 


Co. 
Shoe Store 
Marcotté Gm 
‘ose & Sons 
St. 


Co. 
St. South 
Missoula Co. 
Co. 
Catherine, W.) 
N. Y. R ico & Co. 
= . Meador 
Broad St. (Second floor) 
wk Shoe Shop 
C. Van Be 
New Haven— 00 Ores inge St. (near Court) 
Newport, 
New York— 
8 ls = ae B" wis and Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brow! 
Oakiand- tect 15th St. pod sat = 


le M 
Pasadena —378 E. Color s 
Paterson — 18 Hamilton S Street (orp. Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket—Evans & You! 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson oe (Lehmann Bldg.) 
boy — —Jos. Bruck & Son 


a. 
Portiand, Ore. ape bepress ary St. 





Providence The ‘Boston Store 
eading — Sig. 





c. Joseph, Mo.—216 N 7th (Arcade Bide) 
St. Louis— 516 Arcade Bide. ( . 0. 


Syracuse—121 W lerson S 
" a — 255 So. “teh Se ttidelty Trust Bidg.) 


peka—The Pelletier Store 
een St. East (at Yonge) 
s & Bro. 


Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe 
io Biandina ‘St., Cor. Union 
Co. 


Youngstown —B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 400 other cities 








